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Hates. 


THE COURT AND CHARACTER OF JAMES I. 


In Mr. Gardiner’s recently published, and gene- 
rally very able History of James J., I am sur- 
prised to find the following statement ; which, as 
it would greatly mislead the historical student 
ignorant of the real history of the time, I request 
your permission to correct : — 

“It is difficult to pronounce with certainty upon the 
extent to which the court immorality went. It is evi- 
dent, from the circumstances which are known to us, that 
it was bad enough; but I believe that Mr. Hallam’s 
comparison of the court of James with Charles II.’s is 
considerably exaggerated. I have omitted the well- 


known story of the drunken scene at Theobald’s during | 


the King of Denmark’s visit, not because I doubt its ac- 
curacy, but because it would Jeave an impression that 
such scenes were of constant occurrence. Whereas, it 
was only on very rare occasions that anything of the 
kind is heard of.” . : 


That Mr. Gardiner should have found any difli- | 
culty in testing the amount of vice and unclean- 
ness of James's time, and that he should have 
ventured on his last assertion, is extraordinary. 


“ The court of this king,” says Mrs. Hutchinson, whose | 


father and relations were in immediate connection with 
it, “was a nursery of lust and intemperance; he had 
brought in with him a company of poor Scots, who, 
coming into this plentiful kingdom, were surfeited with 
riot and debaucheries, and got all the riches of the land 
only to cast away. The honour and wealth and glory of 
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| . : . . sae 
| prodigally wasted by this thriftless heir; and the nobility 


of the land was utterly debased by setting honours to 
public sale, and conferring them on persons that had 
neither blood nor merit fit to wear, nor estates to bear up 
their titles; but were fain to invent projects to pillage 
the people, and pick their purses, for the maintenance of 
vice and lewdness. The generality of the gentry of the 
land soon learned the court fashions, and every great 
house in the country became a sty of uncleanness. Then 
began murder, incest, adultery, drunkenness, swearing, 
fornication, and all sorts of ribaldry, to be concealed but 
countenanced vices, because they held such conformity 
with the court example.”—Mrs. Hutchinson’s Memoirs, 
Bohn’s Standard Library, pp. 78—79. 

The extent to which James's individual drun- 
kenness and depravity proceeded, is circum- 
stantially related in Jesse’s Court of the Stuarts, 
and by Lingard (History of England, vol. vii. 
pp. 99—100), from the contemporary accounts 
contained in Winwood’s Memorials, Lodge's Iilus- 
trations of British History, and the despatches of 
De Boderie, the French ambassador; and to these 
a few years since were added, the curious and 
valuable Jilustrations of the History of the 16th and 
17th Centuries, translated from the German of 
Professor Von Raumer by Lord Francis Egerton. 
These papers, compiled from the manuscript col- 
lection in the Bibliothéque Royale, in Paris, con- 
tains the secret despatches of three different am- 
bassadors to James’s court—MM. De Beaumont, 


| De Telliers, and De Boderie ; and, in their several 


accounts of James’s utter abandonment to every 
species of vice and sensuality, they agree to the 
letter. Since the Cities of the Plain called down 
the wrath of heaven, it may reasonably be doubted 
if any amount of human wickedness has trans- 
cended the pollutions of this — so justly called by 
Mr. Forster, in his Life of Sir John Eliot—* the 
basest court in Christendom.” 


“ Consider, for pity’s sake,” writes De Beaumont in 


June, 1604, “what must be the state and condition of a 
prince whom the preachers publicly from the pulpit as- 
sail—whom the comedians of the metropolis bring upon 
the stage—whose wife attends these representations to 
enjoy the laugh against her husband—whom the Parlia- 
ment braves and despises, and who is universally hated 
by the whole people.”— Von Raumer, vol. ii. p. 206. 


Again in October, 1604, he reports to Henry 
IV., that Anne of Denmark had said to him :— 


“ It is time that I should have possession of the Prince 
of Wales, and gain his affection: for the king drinks so 
much, and conducts himself so ill in every respect, that I 
expect an early and evil result.” “I know that she 
grounds herself in this,” continues the ambassador, “ not 
only on the king’s bad way of life, but also on this, that, 


| according to her expressions, the men of the house of 
| 


Lennox have generally, in consequence of excessive drink- 
ing, died in their fortieth year, or become quite imbe- 


| cile.”—Jbid., vol. ii. pp. 209-10. 


On August 23, 1621, De Telliers reports : — 

“They have no thought here of a war, either in 
France or in Germany; nor of any occupation whatever 
other than that of eating, drinking, and making merry. 


the nation, wherein Queen Elizabeth left it, were soon | The house of the Duke of Buckingham is a chief resort 
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for these pursuits; but I have too much modesty to de- 
scribe, in the terms of strict truth, things which one 
would rather suppress than commit in writing to am- 
bassadorial despatches, destined for the perusal of exalted 
persons. They are such as even friends touch upon only 
with reluctance in confidential letters. I have, neverthe- 
less, sought out for the most decent expressions which I 
can make use of to convey to you some of the particulars, 
but I have not succeeded ; whether because I am deficient 
in adroitness, or that it-is actually impossible to lay 
these histories before chaste ears.” 


It seems, however, that from Paris they pressed 
for further particulars; and De Telliers, there- 
fore, returns in a subsequent despatch, undated, 
to the same subject. He writes : — 


“In order to confer an honour on the house of the 
Duke of Buckingham, the king determined to drink to 
excess at a banquet there. When he was a good way 
advanced, and full of sweet wine, he took the Prince of 
Wales by the hand, led him to the lords and ladies; and 
said there was a great contention, between the prince and 
himself, as to which of the two best loved the Marchioness 
of Buckingham. After having recounted all sorts of 
reasons for and against, he drew some verses from his 
— which the poet Jonson had made in praise of the 

archioness; then read some others of his own composi- 
tion, and swore he would stick them on all the doors of 
his house to show his good will.” 


Here follows, says Lord F. Egerton, a passage 
in the original which he has been compelled to 
suppress in the translation. It amply justifies, 
says his Lordship, the ambassador’s previous 
scruples as to dealing with the subject. It adds 
a lamentable proof to the many before extant of 
James's disgusting indecencies; and it is difficult 
to read it, without deriving the worst opinion of 
his habits and those of his favourites. 


“ Had T not received this account,” continues De Tel- 
liers, “from trustworthy persons, I should have con- 
sidered it impossible; but this king is as good for 


leading-strings like a child, is lust in pleasures, and 
buried for the greater part of his time in wine.”—Jbid., 
vol. ii. p. 266. 

Continuing the same course of unbridled pro- 
fligacy, James's infamous career with Bucking- 
ham in the succeeding year is repeatedly alluded 
to by De Telliers, in language of the deepest 
reprobation, In January, 1622, he writes : — 


“ Affairs here may in truth be dangerous, unless con- 
ducted with prudence—a quality totally wanting in the 
conduct of affairs, as the king and Buckingham insist 
upon doing everything, but do nothing. Buckingham 
follows wildly the plan of dissolving the Parliament, which 
must bring on his destruction; and it is to be feared 
that, if the Parliament once sink, all will crumble into 
ruin together. His own feeling teaches this to every 
Englishman, and all complain of the matter. The king 
alone seems free from anxiety, and has made a journey to 
Newmarket (as a certain other sovereign once did to 
Capri); and here he leads a life to which past nor pre- 
sent times afford no parallel. He takes his beloved 
Buckingham with him; wishes rather to be called his 
friend than king, and to associate his name to the heroes 
of friendship of antiquity. Under such specious titles, 








he endeavours to conceal scandalous doings; and because 
his strength deserts him for these, he feeds his eyes where 
he can no longer content his other senses. The end of all 
is ever the bottle.”—Jbid., vol. ii. p. 266. 


To the same effect is the despatch of De Beau- 
mont on October 18, 1622 : — 


“ The weightiest and most urgent affairs cannot drive 
this king to devote to them even a day, nay an hour, or 
to interrupt his gratifications. These consist in his be- 
taking himself to a remote spot; where, out of the sight 
of men, he leads a filthy and scandalous life, and gives 
himself up to drinking and other vices—the very remem- 
brance of which is sufficient to give horrible displeasure 
(deplait horriblement). It appears as if the more his 
strength wastes, the more these infamous passions in- 
crease ; and passing from the body over the mind, assume 
double power.” —Jbid., vol. ii. p. 274. 


The purpose of Buckingham, in thus fomenting 
the vices of the king, is shrewdly divined by De 
Beaumont in his despatch of the following Feb- 
ruary : — 

“The king troubles himself nothing as to what men 
think of him, or what is to become of the kingdom after 
his death. I believe that a broken flask of wine, or a 
similar nothing, is nearer his heart than the ruin of his 
son-in-law and the misery of his posterity. And Buck- 
ingham confirms him in everything; and hopes that the 
more he abandons himself to all pleasures and to drunk- 
enness, the weaker will be his understanding and spirit; 
and se much the easier he will be able to rule him by 
fear, when other ties of connection are dissolved.”—Jbid., 
vol. ii. p. 276. 

Though, as Macaulay says, England was no 
place, the seventeenth century no time, for Sporus 
and Locusta—in James's court both found ac- 
ceptance and protection. Osborne says that 
Somerset and Buckingham laboured to resemble 
women in the effeminacy of their dress, and ex- 
ceeded even the worst and most shameless in the 


: rrossness sir ges \ Sir Anthon 
nothing as possible,—suffers himself to be walked in | grossness of their gestures And Sir / y 


Weldon assures us that, during Somerset's reign, 
the English lords coveting an English favourite 
to supplant him in the king’s favour, “to that 
end the Countess of Suffolk did look out choice 
young men, whom she daily curled and perfumed 
their breath.” Revolting as these practices ap- 
pear to modern times, the authenticity of Wel- 
don’s statement is singularly confirmed by Mr. 
Forster in his recent work, the Life of Sir John 
Eliot : — 

“ Few things in this profligate time are more amusing 
(qu. disgusting?) than the attempt made by a rival 
party of lords to set up young Monson against Somer- 
set.”—“ They made account to rise and recover their 
fortunes by setting up this new idol, and took great pains 
in tricking and pranking him up, besides washing his face 
every day with posset curd” (Letters in State Paper 
Office, Feb. 28, 1617-18.) —“ Young Monson’s friends 
faint not for all the first foil, but set him on still. 


To such a height did these abominations pro- 
ceed, and so notorious were they, that the public 
abhorrence found utterance even in the king's 
palace : some unknown hand (but supposed to be 
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Sir John Peyton’s) having written and deposited 
the following lines in James's chamber : — 


“ Aula profana, religione vana, 
Spreta uxore Ganymedis amore, 
Lege sublata, prerogativa inflata, 
Tolle libertatem, incede civitatem, 

Ducas spadonem 
et 


Superasti Neronem.” 


C. R. H. 


LONGEVITY OF CLERGYMEN. 

Let me add a few more instances, which, though 
of somewhat ancient date, are sufficiently authen- 
ticated to — worthy of record. 

1. Right Rev. John Leslie, D.D., successively 
Bishop of the Isles in Scotland, and of Raphoe 
and Clogher in Ireland, born Oct. 14, 1571, in 
Aberdeenshire ; eldest son of George Leslie of 
Crichie, by Margery, daughter of Patrick Leslie 
of Kincragie, and a cadet of the ancient baronial 
family of Balquhain in that county; A.M. of 
Aberdeen, and thence subsequently incorporated 
D.D. of the University of Oxford. After a long 
residence on the continent, in Spain, Italy, Ger- 
many, and France, he was on his return home, 
after an absence of twenty-two years, presented 
to the Rectory of St. Martin-le-Vintry in London, 
which preferment he resigned in Sept. 1628 ; no- 
minated to the bishopric of the Isles in Scotland 
on Aug. 17, 1628, by King Charles I., and pro- 
bably consecrated to that see in the month of 
September following. In 1633 he was translated 
to the bishopric of Raphoe pursuant to the king's 
letter of April 8, confirmed on June 1, and ob- 
tained a writ of restitution of the temporalities of 
the see on the 5th of that month. He also re- 
ceived letters of denization on June 1, 1633, and 
was admitted a member of the Privy Council in 
Ireland in the same year. After enduring much 
suffering during the great Rebellion, including 
the siege of his castle at Raphoe, he was rewarded 
for his loyalty at the Restoration, being presented 
to the deanery of Raphoe on Feb. 9, 1661, with 
license to hold it in commendam with the bishopric, 
which he did till autumn following. Trans- 
lated to the see of Clogher by patents of June 17 
and 27, 1661, and died in Sept. 1671, in the hun- 
dredth year of his age, and forty-fourth of his 
episcopate, at his seat of Glasslough, Castle Leslie, 
in the county of Monaghan. His remains were 
interred in St. Salvator’s church there, which had 
been erected by himself, and made the parish 
church of Glasslough by Act of Parliament. The 
estate of this centenarian bishop * is still possessed 
by his lineal male descendant, and his great-great- 


. Who “was probably the ancientest bishop in the 
world,” though he had certainly not been “ above JSifty 
years in that high order.” 








grandson, John Leslie, was successively Bishop of 
Dromore and Elphin in the present century. 

2. Right Rev. Murdo McKenzie, D.D., suc- 
cessively Bishop of Moray and of Orkney and Zet- 
land, died at his episcopal palace at Kirkwall in 
Feb. 1688, “ being near a hundred years old, and 
yet enjoyed the perfect use of all his faculties 
until the very last.” (Keith's Scottish Bishops, p 
228.) This, however, is evidently a mistake, as it 
is stated at p. 152 of the same work, that he was 
born in the year 1600; descended from a younger 
branch of the house of Gairloch in Rosshire, his 
direct ancestor, Alexander (apparently grand- 
father), having been third son of John, second 
Baron of Gairloch, who died in 1550, by Agnes, 
only daughter of James Fraser of Foyers in the 
same county. 

The following data cf this venerable prelate’s 
ecclesiastical career, taken from my MS. Fasti 
Ecclesia Scoticane, may prove interesting: —A.M. 
of King’s College and University of Aberdeen, 
1616; received episcopal ordination, it is said, 
from Bishop Maxwell ot Ross. But I would place 
it at an earlier date, probably about 1624, as that 
bishop was not consecrated till 1633, and Mr. 
McKenzie is recorded to have been chaplain to a 
Scotish regiment under Gustavus Adolphus, King 
of Sweden, during the war in Germany, which 
must have been between June 1630, and Nov. 16, 
1632 (the period of his death in the battle of 
Lutzen in Saxony). 

On his return to his native land, he was made 
Parson of Contin, a parish in Rosshire, the exact 
year I have not ascertained, but it must have 
been between 1633 and 1638, as he was a member 
of the famous Glasgow Assembly (which met on 
Nov. 21, 1638, and abolished the Established 
Church of Scotland), appearing on the roll as one 
of the clerical representatives of the Presbytery 
of Dingwall. Translated from Contin to Inver- 
ness, in 1640, as first minister of the collegiate 
charge of that town and parish. Admitted to the 
first charge of the town and parish of Elgin 
April 17, 1645, and retained that living after his 
elevation to the episcopate, having his residence 
there at the seat of the cathedral and chapter of 


| the diocese of Moray, his successor as Parson of 
Elgin not having been appointed till July, 1682. 
| For nearly twenty-four years it is, therefore, evi- 
dent that he conformed to Presbyterianism ; and 
| even at Christmas, 1659, he is said to have been so 
| zealous a Covenanter and “ precisian,” as to have 


opposed the keeping of all holy days at Elgin, and 
to have searched the houses in that town for any 
“ Yule geese,” as being superstitious ! 

On the re-establishment of episcopacy by King 
Charles IL., the Parson of Elgin, however, readily 
complied with the new order of things in Church 
and State; although, after all, it was only a return 
to the same form of church government in which he 
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had been originally educated and ordained. He was 
nominated to the bishopric of Moray by royal letters 
patent January 18, 1662, and consecrated to that 





see on May 7, following in the abbey church of | 
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Holyrood Palace, at Edinburgh (together with five | 


other bishops elect), by the Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, primate and metropolitan, assisted by 
the Archbishop of Glasgow, and the Bishop of 
——— 


reached by the Rev. James Gordon, Parson of 

rumblade in Aberdeenshire. Bishop McKen- 
zie’s signature to documents, still in existence, 
was,as Bishop of Moray, “Murdo. Morauien.,” 
and also “Murdo, B. of Morray.” And after an 
episcopate there of nearly fifteen years, he was 
translated to the more wealthy bishopric of Ork- 
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MISQUOTATIONS BY GREAT AUTHORITIES. 


It is not a hundred years since Lory Lrtretron, 
in your columns, saw just occasion to remark on 
the lamentable want of knowledge, now so con. 
stantly displayed, of those masterpieces of Eng- 


| lish literature which forty years ago, as a general 


The form used was that in the Eng- | 


lish Ordi : jon sermon was | Senay . . 
Ordinal, and the consecration sermon | been haranguing in the presence of the Prince of 


ney and Zetland on Feb. 14, 1677, which he held | 


for about eleven years, dying in the eighty-ninth 


year of his age, and twenty-sixth of his episco- | 


pate. 

3. Rev. Colin McKenzie, minister of the parish 
of Fodderty, in Rosshire, Scotland, was ordained, 
and admitted there on August 28, 1735 ; and died 
on March 8, 1801, in the ninety-fifth year of his 
age, and sixty-sixth of his ministry there. His 
widow, Mary, married to him on Feb. 23, 1754, 
survived till 1828; and their grandson is the pre- 
sent proprietor of the estate of Glack, in Aberdeen- 
shire. A.S. A. 


The following instance of longevity in a clergy- 
man, and of lengthened tenure of a living, deserves 
& permanent record in your columns: — 

“At the Diocesan Registry, on Tuesday, the Bishop of 
Manchester duly admitted and instituted the Venerable 
Robert Mosley Master, M.A., Archdeacon of Manchester, 
to the rectory and vicarage of the parish church of Cros- 
ton, vacant by the death of the archdeacon’s father, the 
Rev. Streynsham Master, M.A., who died January 19th, 
1864, aged 99 years, having held the living sixty-six 
years.” — From the Manchester Guardian, Thursday, Feb. 
11, 1864. 

The Rev. Streynsham Master, M.A., was Rec- 
tor of Croston, Tarleton, and Hesketh with Bec- 
consall. He was instituted to the rectory of 
Croston in 1798, to Tarleton in 1834, and to 
Hesketh with Becconsall in 1814. The annual 
value of these rectories, each of which has a house 
of residence, is, according to the Clergy List— 
Croston, 1050/.; Tarleton, 800/.; Hesketh with 
Becconsall, 2751. ‘Three clergymen have been in- 
stituted to these rectories ; and it is deserving of 
note that the benefices are severally styled the 
rectory and vicarage of the parish church of 
Croston, the rectory and vicarage of the parish 
church of Tarleton, and the rectory and vicarage 
of Hesketh with Becconsall. The three rectories 
are in the neighbourhood of Preston. 

GuLIELMUs. 


rule, were thoroughly familiar to every educated 
gentleman ; and Earl Russell, in all probability, 
struck by the same fact, has within the last week 


Wales on the propriety of compelling the heads 
of our public schools to make their pupils as inti- 
mate with the masterpieces of Shakspeare, Mil- 
ton, and Dryden, as they are presumed to be with 
the writings of Homer, Virgil, and Horace. [ 
am delighted to find that these two distinguished 
noblemen have spoken out on the subject, for the 
ignorance which has been observed by them 
among the younger ranks of our gentlemen who 
live at home at ease, is now beginning to be per- 
ceptible in our rising generation of public literary 
instructors. A very remarkable instance has oc- 
curred quite recently in the pages of two of our 


| most respected contemporaries, and singularly 


enough with regard to the same line of poetry! 
In the Edinburgh Review (p. 333, April, 1864), 
and in The Atheneum (May 21, 1864), we find 
quoted — 
“From Marlborough’s eyes the streams of dotage flow,” 
the former calling it “ Pope’s well-known line,” 
and the latter “ Pope’s line!” Did either of these 
gentlemen reflect on the other half of the coup- 
let — 
“ And Swift expires a driveller and a show,” 

and think it possible that, even if Pope had sur- 
vived Swift, which he did not, he could have 
made such an allusion to the sufferings of one of 
his glorious group of friends? Perhaps the critics 
mistook the word “swift” for an adjective. 

To make amends, however, to Samuel Johnson 
for robbing him of this striking couplet, the re- 
viewer gives him credit for a precocity in prowess, 


| such as Boswell would have gloried to record. 


After relating the anecdote of Dryden asking 
Bolingbroke to protect him from the rudeness of 
Jacob Tonson, he adds: — 

“Johnson must have had a peculiar pleasure in telling 
the story, for this was the selfsame Tonson whom he 
beat, or (as some said) knocked down with a folio, for im- 
pertinence.” — Edin. Review, Oct. 1863, p. 407. 


Now, considering that both the Jacob Tonsons 


| whom Dryden knew were dead in 1725, while 


Johnson was still a schoolboy at Stourbridge, it 


| is clear that this chastisement must have been 


bestowed on the occasion of his mother taking 
him up to London to be “touched” for the evil; 


| so that the celebrated treading on the duck was 


not his first act of violence. We may presume 


that the quarrel must have arisen out of some 
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trade transaction between old Michael Johnson 
and the Tonsons, who must have been his London 
agents! We are told that Johnson had a con- 
fused, but solemn, recollection of Queen Anne as 
a lady in diamonds, and a long black hood; but 
I am afraid he had forgotten all about the appear- 
ance of the great bookseller! It would be curious 
indeed if it could be proved that Jacob owed the 
sad blemish of a second left leg to this rencontre 
with the Infant Samuel! 

In another periodical I read some time ago that 
Cave was the bookseller whom he knocked down, 
and that the feat was performed with a “ volume 
of his own folio dictionary.” This is peculiarly 
hard to swallow, not only because Cave was dead 
before the dictionary was published, and there- 
fore before the weapon was forged which felled 
him, but also because Cave must have been par- 
ticularly difficult to knock down, as Johnson him- 
self tells us he was a “ man of large stature, not 
only tall but bulky, and of remarkable strength 
and activity.” 

Sut, after all, it is Osborne, the real Simon 
Pure, the genuine knock-down-ee, who has most 
cause to complain of these mis-statements. Ton- 
son and Cave have other claims which secure them 
from being forgotten, but Osborne's sole chance 
of remembrance is the solitary fact of his having 
been felled by the lexicographer ! 

I must also take this opportunity of defending 4 
Johnson against a recent leader in The Times, in 
which he was stated to have called Goldsmith an 
“inspired idiot.” The expression is particularly | 
un-Johnsonian,-and would have come with pecu- | 
liar bad grace from the author of “nullum quod | 
tetigit non ornavit.” It is unnecessary to say that | 
the phrase, or something identical with it, occurs | 
more than once in the correspondence of Horace 
Walpole. CuitTeELpRoos. 








JOHN BUNYAN. 


Chancing to read again Macaulay's biography, 
[ thought I would turn to Neal's History of the | 
Puritans, to see what I should see. Neal himself 
says next to nothing about the Baptists; but his 
editor, Dr. Toulmin, gave a supplement of 110 oc- 
tavo pages, entirely on the history of the Baptists, 
in which Bunyan’s name is not mentioned. We | 
learn that Mr. Knollys was, at the Restoration, | 





imprisoned for eighteen weeks: but not a word of 
Bunyan, nicknamed “Bishop” of his church, 
who was shut up for twelve years. When it is 
mentioned that it “seems” some Baptists were 
in the parliamentary army, the instance is not 
given which makes certain of one. And when 
in the last paragraph, we are told that Mr. Gos- 
nold was buried in Bunhill Fields, he may, for 
aught we learn, have been the last Baptist who 
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was carried there. This omission is of course in- 
tentional. 

I suspect that Granger was the first, or among 
the first, who dared give Bunyan some of his due 
in print ; which Cowper could not do, for, when he 
gave the due, he dared not give the name. Gran- 
ger speaks of the Pilgrim's Progress as “one of 
the most popular, and, I may add, one of the most 
ingenious books in the English language.” “As 
this opinion may be deemed paradoxical,” he will 
venture to name two persons of eminence: one, 
the late Mr. Merrick, of Reading, who was heard 
to say in conversation that Bunyan’s invention 
was like that of Homer; the other, Dr. Roberts, 
Fellow of Eton College. Honour to Merrick and 
Roberts, I say; and to Granger also and like- 
wise. 

In the Biographia Britannica (1748), in the 
page less three lines which is given to Bunyan, he 
is called the “ celebrated author of the Pilgrim's 
Progress (a).” And (a) tells us to see the remark 
(F): but there is no remark (F); the last is (E). 
This I take to mean that the contributor chose to 
say what the editor dared not admit; and that 
the side-reference was forgotten. There is no 
other mention of the Pilgrim's Progress, nor of 
any works of Bunyan, except as collected in two 
folios, the contents of which are wholly unspe- 
cified. 

In Kippis’s edition, two pages less two lines are 
added; Granger is quoted, the works are enu- 
merated, and praise is given, i. e. Granger's praise. 
Nay, more: “he was certainly a man of genius, 
and might have made a great lous in the literary 
world, if he had received the advantages of a 
liberal education.” The writer, not Kippis himself, 
reversed a fable: a dying ass threw up his heels 
at a growing lion. Kippis thinks it necessary to 
qualify a little: he does not think, as Granger 
did, that Bunyan could have risen to a production 
worthy of Spenser. He agrees with Lord Kaimes 
that the secret of Pilgrim's Progress and Robin- 
son Crusoe, great favourites of the vulgar, is the 
proper mixture of the dramatic and narrative. 
This, he says, is “extremely suitable to men who 
have not learned to abstract and generalize their 
ideas.” How he would stare if he saw the present 
state of things, in which a very moderate power 
of dramatic narrative — far below that of Scott, 
or Dickens, or Thackeray — will set four-fifths of 
the abstracters and generalizers reading a second- 
rate novel. 

A collection of mentions of Bunyan in the 
time preceding his establishment as an English 
classic — the time when, as Granger says, his 
works were printed on tobacco paper — would 
be an excellent contribution. Neither “ Bun- 


yan” nor “ Pilgrim's Progress” occurs in the 
index to the work of Isaac Disraeli, which work, 
as his son truly observes, has had much to do 
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with filling the reading-room of the British Mu- 
seum. ‘The omission just mentioned is precisely 
the consequence and the proof of the paucity of 
materials. It was not Disraeli’s affair to manufac- 
ture curiosities out of what he found in original 
writers, but to use the materials which had col- 
lected about them. The curiosities of literature, 
as he turned them out, are the highest forms of 
the Ana; and we may safely conclude that in 
1790-1810 no Bunyaniana were extant in the 
possible sources of literary history. 
A. De Morean. 


Aw otp Joxr revivep.—A few years back a 

tourist contributed a paper on the “Goldsmith 
Country” to the Eclectic Review. That paper 
ends with the indignant remonstrance of a drunken 
horseman who, in mounting, fell off on the oppo- 
site side, addressed to the Virgin that she had 
helped him only half way. It is an old joke given 
in the Walpoliana, in these terms : — 
. “A Venetian trying to mount a horse, prayed to Our 
Lady to assist him. He then made a vigorous spring, 
and fell on t’ other side. Getting up, and wiping his 
clothes, he said, ‘ Our Lady has assisted me too much.’ ” — 
Vol, ii. p. 70. 

This is probably from some much older book of 
jests. O. T. D. 


Kines!—In the neighbourhood of Notting- 
ham, and elsewhere for what I know, the exclama- 
tion “ Kings!” is used by children at play when 
a sudden cessation is wanted apart from the regu- 
lar intervals. Unusual confidence and honesty 
are shown by both sides on such an occasion. (See 
* Barley,” 3™ S. v. 358.) S. F. Creswext. 

Durham School. 

Diesr Pepicrer.—A mistake occurs in Ni- 
chols’s History of Leicestershire which ought to be 
corrected in your pages. In the Digby Pedigree 
(vol. iii. p.473) it is stated that Katharine, daughter 
of Sir Everard Digby, the great-grandfather of the 
gunpowder conspirator, married “ Anthony Meers, 
of Kinton, co. Pine.” The lady really married 
Anthony Meeres, of Kirton in Holland, co. Lincoln. 
This is, of course, a mere misprint, but such errors 
often lead to much inconvenience. The Digby 
Pedigree in Lipscomb's Hist. of Buckinghamshire, 
vol. iv. p. 145, has the name of the place spelt 
correctly, but it is merely called Kirton, co. Lin- 
coln, leaving it a matter of doubt whether Kirton 
in Lindsey or Kirton in Holland be the place 
meant. ere is another singular misprint in 
Nichols’s Digby Pedigree, but I am unable to set 
it right. We are there told that Everard Digby, 
of Drystoke, father of the conspirator, married 
“ Mary d. of Francis Nele, of Keythorpe, b. 1513, 
liv. 1634.” It cannot really be a fact that this 
Grime. 


lady lived to be 121 years of age. 
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Lierererum. — The word tippet in the English 
Canons is translated liripipium, explained as “ epo- 
mis” by Du Cange, and by Grindal “ collo cireum- 
ducta stola quedam ab utroque humero pendula et 
ad talos fere dimissa.” [ Remains, p.335.] Liripipium 
occurs in Sparrow's Collection, 1675, p. 296; and 
Peck’s Desid. Curiosa, lib. xv. p.570; and Chur- 
ton's Lives of the Founders, p.327. ‘The Consti- 
tutions of Bourchier, a.p. 1463, forbids any non- 
graduate to wear “caputium cum corneto vel 
liripipio brevi, more prelatorum et graduatorum, 
nec utatur liripipiis aut typpets a serico vel panno 
circa collum,” § 2. Abp. Stratford, in 1343, repro- 
bates “caputia cum tippetis mire longitudinis,” § 2. 
The anonymous writer of the Eulogium quoted 
by Camden almost uses again Grindal’s definition: 
“liripipes, or tippets, which pass round the neck, 
and, hanging down before, reach to the heels.” This 
appears to designate a stole, whilst the medieval 
primates connect it with a hood; and the latter 
no doubt is the true meaning of the word, for it 
appears in the Statutes of Ratisbon, 1506. And the 
learned Mayer explains it to be “ caputium vel 
cleri peplum vulgd Pott” worn by rural deans and 
canons of collegiate churches [iii. 46.] 


Mackenztg E. C, Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 


Larcr Cannon. — This is no new subject of 
interest; for Walpole, writing to Sir Horace 
Mann, Oct. 14, 1746, says: — 

“They tell you that the French had four-and-twenty- 
pounders, and that they must beat us by the superiority of 
their cannon; so that to me it is grown a paradox, to 
war with a nation who have a mathematical certainty of 
beating you; or else it is a still stranger paradox, why 
you cannot have as large cannon as the French.” 

A.A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


A Reuic or Suaxsreare.—In the year 1826, a 
gentleman residing in this town found in an old 
cellaret, the key of which had been lost for many 
years, twenty-nine bits of wood, curiously carved. 
On being carefully united, the pieces formed a 
small writing case. The lid is carved with mul- 
berry leaves and fruit ; a central circular medallion 
has on it the Shakspeare crest, and the sides bear 
the Shakspeare arms. On the edge of the lid, where 
the finger would be applied to lift it, is a small 
boss, carved into a rude resemblance of the Strat- 
ford bust. Can this be one of the boxes manufac- 
tured by the ingenious Stratford watchmaker, who 
purchased the greater portion of the mulberry 
tree after it had been cut down by the Rev. 
Francis Gastrell? The owner of this box pos- 
sesses also a tobacco-stopper, which has on it a 
rude carving of the bust of Shakspeare. 

Joun Pavin Paitwirs. 

Haverfordwest. 
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Queries. 


Betis cattep Sxerets.—In the account of | 
rebuilding the monastery of Croyland after the | 
fire in 1091, Ingulf tells us (p. 101) that a small | 
bell-tower was built in the place of the old tower 
of the church, in which two skellets were placed :— 
“ Pro vetere turri Ecclesiae humile campanile, | 
duas skelettas, quas Fergus wrarius de Sancto Bot. | 
nobis contulerat, imponentes.” 

What sort of bells could these be? Du Cange, | 
sub voce “skella,” says this was a small bell, the 
squilla of the Italians. Is there any affinity be- 
tween this word and skillet, the name of a small 
brass pot? * Was Fergus the @rarius the trea- 
surer, or simply a worker in brass? In the former | 
ease St. Bot. would refer probably to a church | 
of St. Botolph ; in the latter, to the town of Bos- 
ton, in Lincolnshire, the Latinized name of which 
was “ Oppidum Sancti Botolphi.” Perhaps some 
local antiquary can assist us. A.A 

Poets’ Corner. 

Burrery Famity.—Information concerning the 
early history of this family is desired. The name 
occurs in Speed, p. 1093: “The rebels in Corn- 
wall, in favour of the revival of monasteries, were 
fought by Sir John Russell, Lord Privy Seal, ap- | 
pointed General of the King’s army.” (Edward V1.) 
“Lord Russell fell back on Honiton, where he was 
joined by the Lord Grey de Wilton, having ing) 
pay Spinola, an Italian captain, with three hun- 
dred shot.” (Speed, p. 1097.) “ Wright, Peacocke, | 
Weatherell, and Buttry were worthily executed at | 
York, 21st Sept. following (1549). Holinshed’s 
Chronicles.” 

I possess a copy of “ Auli Persii Flacci Satyre 
Sex, cum posthumiis commentariis Joannis Bond. 
Londini, excudebat Felix Kingstonius: impensis 
Gulielmi Aspley et Nathanielis Buttery, 1614.” 
Does the name of Buttery occur in this form in 
any other book ? 

In the House of Lords’ Journals’ Index, p. 329a, 
Buttery defendant in a Writ of Error, wherein 
Blencowe is plaintiff, 23rd Charles L., 1647. Mr. 
Justice Bacon brought into the House Writs of 
Error, videlicet, No. 10, Blencowe v. Buttery. Can 
any of your readers give me a reference to the 
record of this suit ? 

There is a slab in the chancel of St. Ann's 
church, Sutton-Bonington, Leicestershire, under 
the east window, immediately beneath the com- | 
munion table, with this inscription : “Gulielmus | 
Buttery (natus, 1696), obit 22 die Septembris, | 
1782, wtatis 86.” A monument, also in the chan- 
cel, of a knight in chain armour refers to the 
Buttery family. Where can I find a description 











[* “ Skeletta, in old Latin records, a little bell for a 
church steeple: whence our vessels called Skillets, usually 
made of bell metal.” — Phillips’s New World of Words 
fol. 1706.—Ep. } 





| of this monument? References to works in the 


British Museum library, or the’ Public Record 
Office, communicated through your columns or 
personally, will oblige Apert Burrery. 

Court of Chancery. 

Coxossus or Ruopes. —Can any of your anti- 
— readers refer me to any published copy of 
that “seventh wonder” of the old world, i. e. the 
Colossus of Rhodes? I have some faint impres- 


| sion that in my boyhood I saw a print represent- 


ing it, but cannot call to mind in what work it 
was. C. T. Conner. 


Crancetin: Arms or Prince Atsert.—Bou- 
ton (Nouveau Traite de Blason, p. 191) blazons the 
coat thus: —‘‘ Les dues de Saxe portent; fascé 
d'or et de sable de huit piéces, au crancelin de 
sinople mis en bande surtout.” Berry calls it a 
bend embowed treflée. The general account of 
the bearing is that it is a crown of rue. Can any 
reader refer me to a correct definition of the word 
crancelin, and also to the legend or tradition of the 
crown of rue? 


De Buren's “ Hreernta Dominicana.” —“* A 
most interesting copy [of the very rare Supple- 
ment to this work], interleaved with numerous 
manuscript additions by [the author] the [Roman 
Catholic] Bishop of Ossory,” was sold a short time 
since by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge. 
Can you tell me by whom it was purchased, and at 
what price? I have heard, on good authority, 
that a copy was lately sold by auction in an Irish 
provincial town to one who knew its worth, for the 
sum of one penny! ABBBA. 


Tue Gotpen Catr.—Any information as to the 
author, or other particulars, of the following book 
will be very acceptable : — 

“The Golden Calf, the Idol of Worship. Being an 
Enquiry Physico-Critico- Patheologico- Moral into the Na- 
ture and Efficacy of Gold: Shewing the wonderful power 
it has over, and the prodigious changes it causes, in the 
Minds of Men. With an Account of the Wonders of the 
Psychoptic Looking-Glass, Lately Invented by the Au- 
thor, Joakim Philander, M.A. Consuluit melius qui pra- 
cipit ut facias rem; Si is recté, verum quocunque modo 
rem. Hor. London: Printed for M. Cooper, at the Globe 
in Paternoster Row. mMpccxutv.” 8vo, pp. vii. and 243. 

The running title is “ Vitulus Aureus: or, the 
Golden Calf.” 

It is undoubtedly a very uncommon book, as I 
find no reference to it in the catalogues of twenty- 
two of the largest private collections, nor in any 
of the large bookseller’s catalogues, nor in = 
bibliographical work with which I am acquainted, 
nor in the British Museum, or Bodleian, or other 
public library. 

A copy was purchased by Mr. H. G. Bohn in 
1847 at Mr. Walter Wilson’s sale, and one was 
sold in Jolly’s collection in May, 1853. It is not 
improbable that mine is the same copy. I have 
been unable to trace any other. W. Les. 
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Goprrey or Bourmxon’s Tree. — When I was 
at Constantinople, I visited the picturesque village 
and environs of Buyukdere, on the north shore 
of the Bosphorus. In a meadow west of the 
village my dragoman pointed out an enormous 
lane tree, under which he stated Godfrey of 
Bouillon pitched his pavilion when the army of 
the Crusaders was encamped in that neighbour- 
hood on their way to Palestine, in 1097. How 
much truth is there in this tradition ? H. C. 


J. G. Grant, author of Madonna Pia, and 
other poems, 1848. Can any of your readers give 
me the address of this author ? lora. 

Georce Hamitton: Cart. Epwarps.—George 
Hamilton, surgeon of the “ Pandora,” published— 

“A Voyage round the World, performed by Capt. 
Edwards in 1790, 1, and 2, with the Discoveries made in 
the South Sea, and the many distresses experienced by 
the Crew, from Shipwreck and Famine in a Voyage of 
eleven hundred Miles in open Boats, between Endeavour 
Straits and the Island of Timor.” Berwick, 8vo, 1793. 
With portrait.” 

Lowndes (ed. Bohn, 987) mentions the work, 
but erroneously states that the voyage was 1790-9. 

I cannot find the portrait noticed either in 
Bromley’s or Evans’s Catalogue. Iam not sure 
whether the portrait was that of George Hamilton 
or Capt. Edwards. Information about either of 
them is desired. B. Xx. B. 

Mosrs” Harris, engraver, and author of The 
Aurelian and other works on natural history, is 
briefly mentioned in Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters 


and Engravers, but the dute of his death is not | 


there given. I hope it may be supplied by some 
of your correspondents. He was probably living 
in 1782. See as to him, Watt's Bibl. Brit.; 
Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. ed. Bohn, 1003; Retro- 
spective Review, 2nd Ser. i. 230; goes Cat. 
of Engraved Portraits, 388; and Nichols’s Zit. 
Aneed. viii. 462. S. Y. R. 
Tue Miss‘Hornecxs.— These ladies were pa- 
trons of Goldsmith. One of them became, I 
believe, Mrs. Bunbury. There is this year a very 
pretty painting in the Exhibition at Edinburgh, 
of Oliver reading, in his plum-coloured coat, to 
these ladies. Can you give me, in the first place, any 
information as to the ancestry of these beauties ? 
And secondly, whether the fine mezzotint of ‘* Miss 
Horneck” is the unmarried or married lady? 
J. M. 


Loo,—Who was the inventor of that cosmopo- 
litan game at cards, Loo? When was it first in- 
troduced into England? Are there any older 


authorities than Pope and Addison who make 
mention of it ? 
Dinan, Cotes du Nord, France. 
Marx or Txor’s Hammer.—In that excellent 
work, the History of Christian Names, vol. ii. p. 
203, a monogram is given exactly like the curious 


W. B. MacCase. 
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heraldic bearing called the “ fylfot” or “ gamma- 
dion,” and it is called “the mark of Thor's ham. 
mer.” What is the authority for this assertion, 
and what is the derivation of the word “ fylfot ?” 
The other appellation is no doubt derived from 
the circumstance that the bearing is exactly as if 
composed of four capital Greek letters, gammas, 
conjoined by the foot in form of a cross. 
A. A, 


Poets’ Corner. 


Nomryation or Bisuors.—In some of the papers 
of the day we are informed of Lord Palmerston 
having nominated thirteen bishops, namely, Can- 
terbury, York, London, Durham, Carlisle, Ely, 
Gloucester, and Bristol, Norwich, Peterborough, 
Ripon, Rochester, and Worcester. Such a cir- 
cumstance, or anything like it, we are told, of one 
minister nominating nearly half the English epi- 
scopate, was never before known in the Church of 
England. I have referred to Coxe’s Life of Wal- 
pole, and to Tomline’s and Gifford’s lives of Mr. 
Pitt ; but in none of them do I find any notice of 
the nomination of bishops. Both Walpole and 
Pitt were each, I think, longer in office than Lord 
Palmerston. May I ask any of your readers who 
have access to books and official documents, which 
give information of episcopal nominations, to in- 
form me which of the above-named ministers no- 

inated the greatest number of English bishops? 

Fra. Mewsurs. 
Larchfield, Darlington. 


Op Prints.— Some years since, at the sale of 
the curious and valuable prints which had be- 
longed to the late Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, 
Esq., various lots fell into my hands ; and amongst 
these the following, as to which I should be 
obliged by obtaining information. 

1. “The Plymouth Beauty.” A fine mezzo- 
tinto of a beautiful female, in a sitting posture, 
leaning on her hand ; her elbow resting on a book. 
There is no engraver’s name. 

2. “ Mrs. Sarah Porter, Queen of the Touters 
at Tunbridge Wells.” A very fine mezzotinto. 
No engraver’s name; but it has the name of 
“Vander Smisson” as the painter. What is a 
“ touter,” and what is known of the lady ? 

3. An unknown portrait. Mezzotinto, small 
oval kit-kat, with these lines : — 

“ Tiluc Xtatis qui sit, non invenies alterum 
Lepidiorem ad omnes res, nec qui Amicus 
Amico sit majus.”—Plautus. 
There is neither painter nor engrayer’s name 
mentioned, 
4. Mezzotinto of a man sitting in a chair, with 


| his hands clasped together, resting on his knees. 


A table, with two folio volumes on it, beside him. 
A three-quarter face : — 

“H. Hussing, Pinzit. J. Faber, Fecit. Sold by Faber, 
at y® Golden Fleece, Bloomsbury Square : — 
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“ When philosophic thoughts engage the mind, 
A serious brow and looks intent we find: 
Not that these looks the least of doubt declare, 
Whilst certain truths have banished all that care ; 
Thus Plato, Socrates, serenely sate, 
And Cato, calm, defy’d injurious fate.” 

5. “James Sheppard, that was executed March 
y® 17%, 17}4, at Tyburn, in y°® 18 year of his age.” 
This is a mezzotinto. Sheppard has his hand on 
a letter, thus addressed: “ For Mr. Leak, these.” 

Was there any special reason for the execution 
of this lad, beyond his attachment to the exiled 
family? Is there any other print of this unfor- 


tunate boy ? J. M. 
Pepiarer. — Would anyone tell me what evi- 
dence is accepted as proof in a pedigree ? 
K. R. C. 


SearortH AND Reay.—I came across an old MS. 
Bond of Friendship between the Lords Seaforth 
and Reay, dated, as I far as I can recollect, 1672, 
and witnessed by a number of the Frasers. Is 
this bond, or the circumstances under which it 
originated, mentioned in print anywhere ? 

Stama-THeta. 

SwaKsPEARIANA.— 

“1501. Hugh Saunders, or Shakspeere, was Principal 
of St. Alban’s Hall. 

“1666. John Shakespeare, of St. Mary’s Hall, took the 
degree of B.A.” 

Has the relationship of either of the above to 
the immortal bard been ascertained? They occur 
in the Catalogue of Oxford Graduates (Clarendon 
Press, 1851). H. M. L. 


Succession TaRovecH THE Moruer. — Why is 
succession through the mother, even in personalty, 
denied by the Scotch law? The greatest stickler 
for feudalism or salicism surely cannot seriously 
advocate the exclusion of relatives by the mother 
from participating in books, household, or other 
personal property. I have heard of two cases 
where, through intestacy, they have been shut 
out. One was a particularly hard case, for the 
deceased had made a will through a lawyer, but 
its execution was incomplete, and some of the 
mother’s relatives, who were to have benefited, 
were excluded, the nearest relative by the father’s 
side being declared the heir, though a nearer by 
the mother existed. Another hardship, and one 
that casts a slur upon the mother’s connections, is, 
that when no relatives by the father are living, 
the property goes to the Crown; no doubt a very 
good administrator, and certainly a very just one, 
for a gift of it, minus a fee, is, I believe, generally 
granted to the nearest relative, though shut out 
by law. Fiat Justitia. 


KATHERINE Swinton, daughter of Sir. Alex. 
Swinton, married before 1680, James Smithe, 
merchant in Edinburgh; and (2ndly), Francis 


Hepburn of Brinston. Was there any issue of 


the first marriage ? Sicma-Tueta. 
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James THomson.— Can you give me any ac- 
count of this dramatist? He was author of A 
Squeeze to the Coronation, a Farce, acted July, 
1821, at the English Opera House; An Uncle too 
Many ; and, I believe, one or two other pieces, 

Tora. 


Vacencirennes.—I am anxious to know in 
whose possession is the painting of the Siege of 
Valenciennes, from which was taken the large 
engraving by Bromley. 

Harry Conereve, Licut.-Col. 

Tae Rev. Tomas Wirxrson, rector of 
Great Houghton, in Northamptonshire, is said to 
have published — 

1. “Harmonica Apostolica; or, the Mutual Agreement 
of St. Paul and St. James. Translated from the Latin 
of Bishop Bull. Lond. 8vo, 1801. 

2. “ Milner’s Ecclesiastical History reviewed, and the 
Origin of Calvinism considered. A Discourse preached 
at the Visitation of the Archdeacon of Northampton. 
30 May. 1805. 8vo, 1805. 


> 


3. “Observations on the Form of Hot-Houses, in 
Trans. Hort. Soc. i. 161 (1815).” 


Information respecting him will oblige 


Wratr.—Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” 
give me any information as to the family or arms 
of Wyatt of Macclesfield, of whom Esther Wyatt, 
born 1712, married Samuel Clowes of Langley, 
near Macclesfield ; and her sister Elizabeth Wyatt 
married a Mr. Thorley ? C. H. 


Queries With Answers. 


“Tue Scnoon ror Scanpar.”—The paternity 
of this comedy with Sheridan has from various 
circumstances been considered very doubtful, as 
none but what were regarded as surreptitious 
copies of it, chiefly printed in Dublin, could be 
procured. Egerton, in the Theatrical Remem- 
brancer, Lond. 1788, p. 239, attributes it to 
Sheridan, and states it to have been acted at 
Drury Lane, 1777 : and yet classes it with anony- 
mous plays in 1778, not acted at p. 253: and 
again at p. 266 it is stigmatized as spurious, 
though stated to have been “acted by his ma- 
jesty’s servants in 1784.” Mr. Rogers, in his 
Recollections, 1859, p. 30, speaks of Mrs. Sheridan, 
mother of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, as author of 
Sidney Biddulph, the best novel of our age, and 
adds, Sheridan “ denied having read it, though 
the plot of his School for Scandal was borrowed 
from it.” I beg to know where I may find an 
authentic history of this comedy, as there are so 
many irreconcilable accounts of it. x. 2 

{ Moore, in his Life of R. B. Sheridan, edit. 1825, 4to, 
has satisfactorily settled this question in Chap. V. pp. 154 
—192, He says, “In alate work, professing to be the 
Memoirs of Mr. Sheridan, there are some wise doubts 
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expressed as to his being really the author of The School 
for Scandal, to which, except for the purpose of exposing 
absurdity, I should not have thought it worth while to 
allude. It is an old trick of Detraction—and one of 
which it never tires—to father the works of eminent 
writers upon others; or, at least, while it kindly leaves 
an author the credit of his worst performances, to find 
some one in the background to ease him of the fame of 
his best. When this sort of charge is brought against a 
cotemporary, the motive is intelligible; but, such an 
abstract pleasure have some persons in merely unsettling 
the crowns of Fame, that a worthy German has written 
an elaborate book to prove that the Jliad was written, 
not by that particular Homer the world supposes, but by 
some other Homer! Indeed, if mankind were to be in- 
fluenced by those Qui tam critics, who have, from time 
to time, in the course of the history of literature, ex- 
hibited informations of plagiarism against great authors, 
the property of fame would pass from its present holders 
into the hands of persons with whom the world is but 
little acquainted. Aristotle must refund to one Ocellus 
Lucanus —Virgil must make a cessio bonorum in favour 
of Pisander—the Metamorphoses of Ovid must be credited 
to the account of Parthenius of Nicwa, and (to come to a 
modern instance) Mr. Sheridan must, according to his 
biographer, Dr. Watkins, surrender the glory of having 





written The School for Scandal to a certain anonymous | 


young lady, who died of a consumption in Thames 
Street!” 
extracts from Sheridan’s papers, consisting of rough 
sketches of the plot and dialogue, from which it appears 
that the play “was the slow result of many and doubtful 
experiments, and that it arrived at length step by step 
at perfection.” ] 


Jounx, orn Jx°.—I should feel much obliged if 
any of your readers could inform me of the origin 


Moore has filled nearly thirty pages with | 
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heads ?—1. Is there any and what record of the 
Barons of Henry III.’s reign, and their descend- 
ants ? 

2. Is there any record or history of the gentry 
of Essex of the seventeenth century? A. B. C. 

1. A list of the Barons of the reign of Henry III. will 
be found in Beatson’s Political Index. For particulars 
of each family our correspondent will have to consult the 
different works on Heraldic and Genealogical History, by 
Banks, Edmondson, Collins, Lodge, Playfair, Burke, &c. 

2. For notices of the gentry of Essex during the seven- 
teenth century, consult the following historians of that 
county: Salmon, Morant, Mailman, Tindal, Ogborne, 
Wright, and Suckling. Also, Blaeuw’s fine old Map of 
Essex, with the coats of arms of the principal nobility 
emblazoned in colours, about 1610; and a curious list of 
Essex Royalists in A True Relation, or Catalogue of the 
Gentry that are Malignants, with the exact value of each 
man’s Estate, both Reall and Personall. 4to, 1643. ] 


Srsser : Srener Sauces.—W hat is the meaning 
of the word sibber? What were sibber sauces? 
Lord Chief Justice Coke, in summing up the 
evidence given on the trial of Weston, one of the 
parties concerned with the notorious Mrs. Turner, 
of starchmaking celebrity, in the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, thus instructed the jury :— 

* Albeit the poisoning in the indictment is said to be 
with rosalger, white arsenick, and mercury sublimate, yet 
the jury were not to expect precise proof in that point, 
showing how impossible it were to convict a poisoner, 
who useth not to take any witnesses to the composing of 


| his sibber sauces; wherefore he declared the law in the 
| like case as if a man be indicted for murdering a man, 


and it fall out upon evidence to be done with a sword, or 
with a rapier, or with neither, but with a staff, in that 


| case the instrument skilleth not, so that the jury find the 


of the name John being abbreviated thus, Jn’, and | 


A. E. Murray. 


[The question is, how comes it that the o should fol- 
low the n, and not precede it? The following explana- 
tion has been offered. In mediawval times the name John 
Johannes) received various modifications ; one was Jan, 
which prevailed to a certain extent in the south of Eu- 
rope, as well as in the north. Moreover, Jan became 
occasionally Jano (Bluteau, Supplement to his Vocabulary, 
ii. 33.) Dropping the a, and making the o superior, Jano 
becomes Jn®°. A similar suspension of the final o occurs 
in old manuscripts perpetually; as in i° for illo, pp® for 
populo, &c. 

Perhaps, however, we may find a better explanation, 
without passing beyond the seas. Our forefathers wrote 
Jhon oftener than John; and the A in former days fre- 
quently assumed the form of n. Jhon, contracted into 
Jho. or Jh*, and writing the A as n, becomes Jno, or 
Jn°; and this is considered the more correct explanation. ] 


not Jo”, as would be expected. 


Barons or Henry III.: Gentry or Essex. 


Can you give me information on the following 





murder.”—Cobbett’s State Trials, vol. ii. p. 924. 

I have looked for the word sibber in Johnson, 
Walker, Crabbe, Ainsworth, and other diction- 
aries for the explanation, but to no purpose. 
Was sibber the name of some fashionable luxury ? 
or sibber sauce the compound prepared by a Soyer 
of the seventeenth century, whose fame has passed 
away ? T. G. 

[In Scottish and in old English, sib, sibb, or sibbe, sig- 
nifies related, or near of kin. We find also the compara- 
tive sibber. It would seem, however, that in speaking 
ironically of certain poisons as “ sibber sauces,” the learned 
lord meant “ quieting sauces,” i.e. sauces that quiet the 
partaker, or settle him. Sax. sibrum, pacific, quieting; 
sibbian, to pacify. | 

Inptan Army.—I have an Alphabetical List of 
the Officers of the Madras Army from 1760 to 
1834, by Messrs. Dodwell and Miles of Cornhill. 
Have any similar lists been published of the offi- 
cers of the Bengal and Bombay Presidencies ? 

H. Lorrus Torrennam. 

[ Lists of the Officers of the Bengal and Bombay Pre- 
sidencies were also published by Messrs. Dod well & Miles, 
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and are usually bound together with that of Madras, with 
a separate title-page, Alphabetical List of the Officers of 
the Indian Army, 1838. In the following year also ap- 
peared An Alphabetical List of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Madras Civil Servants from 1780 to 1839, also one 
of the Bengal Civil Servants, from 1780 to 1838, and 
another of the Medical Officers of the Indian Army, from 
1764 to 1838. ] 


CuarteMacne’s Toms. — Where can I find a 
good account of the opening of Charles the 
Great’s tomb, and the relic found on his neck (a 
piece of the true cross in an emerald) given by 
the Burghers of Aix to Napoleon, and by him to 
the Duchess de Saint Leu? Joun Davipson. 

[We have not been able to find any good account of 
the opening of the tomb of Charles the Great by Otto ITI. 
in 997; but some curious particulars of the tomb itself 
are given in the Life of Charlemagne printed by Petrus 
Pitheeus in his Annalium et Historia Francorum, ab anno 
708 ad 990, duodecim scriptores coatanei; inserta sunt alia 
vetera, 8vo, Francofurti, 1594, pp. 281, 282, &c., and in 
the Chronicon Novaliciense, by G. H. Pertz, Hannov. 
8vo, 1846, p. 55. Consult also the Archeologia, iii. 389 ; 
“N,& Q.” L* S. i. 140, 187. In the Jilustrated London 
News of March 8, 1845, is an engraving of Charlemagne’s 
supposed talisman of fine gold set with gems, in the centre 
of which are two rough sapphires, and a portion of the 
Holy Cross. ] 


A Foor Crorn Nae. — In Sir Simonds Dewes’ 
Journal of the Parliament of 23 Elizabeth, a.p. 
1580, I find the following : — 

“The House being moved, did grant that the Serjeant 
who was to go before the Speaker, being weak and some- 
what pained in his limbs, might ride upon a foot cloth 
nag. 


M. (1.) 


[A foot-cloth nag is an animal ornamented with a 
cloth protecting the feet, i.e. housings of cloth hung 
down on each side of the horse, and frequently exhibited 
on state occasions. These animals were probably trained 
on purpose for this service, for a spirited horse would not 
bear such an encumbrance. 

“ Nor shall I need to try, 

Whether my well-grass’d, tumbling foot-cloth nag, 

Be able to outrun a well-breath’d catchpole.” 

Ram Alley, Old Plays, v. 473. 
Consult Nares’s Glossary.] 


What is meant by this expression ? 


Erupon Stone, Luanpeuo Fawr.—Can any 
translation be given of the following, from a 
beautifully sculptured stone at Golden Grove, 
near Llandeilo, S. Wales? I have copied it as 
accurately as I can: — 

“ EIVDON.” 
G. H. 

[A notice of this stone will be found in the Archeologia 
Cambrensis, Third Series, iii. 318. The writer concludes 
his account of it by expressing a conjecture “ that, per- 
haps, the name EIVDON may prove to be a contracted 





form of two words, sct and vpon; but we wait for Mr. 
Westwood’s long expected account of this monument. 
This was written in 1857; but we have not met with that 
gentleman’s notice of it. ] 


Replies. 
THE PROTOTYPE OF COLLINS'S “ TO-MORROW.” 
(3° S. iv. 445; v. 17, 204.) 


The established success of “ N. & Q.” may be 
considered a practical protest against an over- 
confidence in memory—the noblest quality, but 
not less the most treacherous deceiver of the 
human mind. When penning a short notice of 
Collins for this Journal a few months ago, I had 
a strong recollection of having somewhere seen 
an earlier and ruder song, the original, as I con- 
sidered it, of To-morrow; but, as I could not 
then lay my hands upon it, and as I dared not 
trust even to a strong recollection, I felt com- 
pelled to pass the subject over, without further 
notice. Little thinking, or rather not remem- 
bering, that on a shelf, almost within reach of my 
hand, there was a poem entitled the Wish, not 
only in the original English of its author, Dr. 
Walter Pope, but also in the choice Latin of the 
amiable scholar Vincent Bourne. The first part 
of this poem, which was originally published as a 
song of five verses, entitled The Old Man's Wish, 
is what I take to be the original of To-morrow; 
and as it may interest many to see the rude and 
now rather rare outline that the mind of genius 
moulded into so graceful and pleasing a form, I 
here transcribe it for the benefit of the reader : — 

THE OLD MAN’S WISH. 
“Tf I live to grow old, as I find I go down, 

Let this be my fate in a country town; 

May I have a warm house, with a stone at my gate, 

And a cleanly young girl to rub my bald pate. 

May I govern my passions with an absolute sway, 
Grow wiser and better as my strength wears away, 
Without gout or stone, by a gentle decay. 
“ In a country town by a murmuring brook, 
With the ocean at distance, on which I may look, 
With a spacious plain, without hedge or stile, 
And an easy pad nag to ride out a mile, 
May I govern, &c. 
“ With Horace and Plutarch, and one or two more 
Of the best wits that lived in the ages before ; 
With a dish of roast mutton, not ven’son nor teal, 
And clean though coarse linen at every meal. 
May I govern, &c. 
“ With a pudding on Sunday, and stout humming liquor, 
And remnants of Latin to puzzle the vicar; 
With a hidden reserve of Burgundy wine, 
To drink the king’s health as oft as I dine. 
May I govern, &c. 
“ When the days they grow short, and it freezes and 
snows, 
Let me have a coal fire as high as my nose; 
A fire when once stirred up with a prong, 
Will keep the room temperate all the night long. 
May I govern, &c. 











“ With a courage undaunted, may I face my last day, 

And when I am dead, may the better sort say, 

In the morning when sober, in the evening when 
mellow, 

He’s gone—and h’ant left behind him his fellow; 
For he governed his passions with an absolute sway, 
And grew wiser and better as his strength wore away, 
Without gout or stone, by a gentle decay.” 


Though the above is, in every respect, inferi 
to To-Morrow, there is a general similarity of 
idea common to both songs, while the details re- 
semble each other too closely to be mere coin- 
eidences. Thus the original, “as I find I go 
down,” is represented by “ the downhill of life” ; 
“a murmuring brook,” by “a murmuring rill” ; 
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“the ocean at distance on which I may look,” | 


” 


by “a cot that o’erlooks the wide sea”; “ an 
easy pad nag,” by “ an ambling pad pony.” The 
bleak northern blast, the peace and plenty at the 
board, the heart free from sickness and sorrow, 
are all elegant adaptations by Collins of ideas 
expressed in the Old Man's Wish, which in my 
humble opinion must be considered the original 
of To-Morrow, But, without entering into a 
critical examination of the merits of the two songs, 
there is one grand feature in To-Morrow, which 
renders it, even as a literary composition, im- 
mensely superior to its prototype; need I say that 
that superiority consists in its Christian character, 
its author believing — 


“ This old worn-out stuff, which is threadbare to-day, 
May become everlasting to-morrow.” 


While the character of the Old Man's Wish is as 
completely pagan as Horatius Flaccus, whom its 


author evidently adopted as his model when | 


writing the song. 
In the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xcii. p. 15, 


there are some notices of Dr. Pope and the Old | 


Man's Wish, signed Eu, Hood, which signature I 


need scarcely observe here, signifies Joseph Hasle- | 


wood. 
Wish first appeared in A Collection of Thirty- 
One Songs, sold by F. Leach, 1685. Pope after- 
wards enlarged the song from five to twenty 
verses, thus destroying the brief simplicity of the 
original, to which he added notes in various lan- 
guages, which was published in folio, anno 1693, 
with the words “the only correct and finished 
copy. Never before printed.” 

The Old Man's Wish, in its original form of a 
song in six verses, was very popular when first 
published, and, as a consequence, was freely paro- 
died. There are two different parodies upon it, 
both entitled the Old Woman's Wish; one run- 
ning as follows : — 

“THE OLD WOMAN'S WISH. 
“ When my hairs they grow hoary, and my cheeks they 
look pale, 


When my forehead hath wrinkles, and my eye-sight 
doth fail, 


Here we are informed that the Old Man’s | 
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Let my words both and actions be free from all harm, 
And have an old husband to keep my back warm. 
The pleasures of youth are flowers but of May, 
Our life’s but a vapour, our body’s but clay, 
Oh! let me live well, though I live but a day. 


“ With a sermon on Sunday, and a bible of good print, 
With a pot o’er the fire and good victual in’t ; 
With ale, beer, and brandy both Winter and Summer, 
To drink to my gossip and be pledged by my cummer, 
The pleasures of youth, &c. 
“ With pigs and with poultry, with some money in store, 
To lend to my neighbour and give to the poor; 
With a bottle of Canary to drink without sin, 
And to comfort my daughter when that she lies in. 
The pleasures of youth, &c. 


“ With a bed soft and easy to rest on at night, 
With a maid in the morning to rise when ’tis light; 
To do her work neatly, to obey my desire, 
To make the house clean and to blow up the fire. 
The pleasures of youth, &c. 


“ With coals and with bavins, and a good warm chair, 
With a thick hood and mantle, when I ride on my 
mare ; 
Let me dwell near my cupboard, and far from my foes, 
With a pair of glass eyes to clap on my nose. 
The pleasures of youth, &c. 
“ And when I am dead, with a sigh let them say, 
Our honest old gammer is laid in the clay ; 
When young she was cheerful, no scold nor no ——; 
She helped her neighbours and gave to the poor. 
Tho’ the flower of her youth in her age did decay, 
Tho’ her life was a vapour that vanish’d away, 
She lived well and happy until the last day.” 


The other Old Woman's Wish, commencing — 
“If I live to be old, which I never will own,” 


is scarcely presentable here, as may be imagined 
from the last verse, — 
“ Without palsy or gout may I die in my chair, 
And when dead may my great-great-grandchild declare, 
She’s gone, who so long has cheated the Devil, 
And the world is well rid of a troublesome evil. 
That gave to her passion an absolute sway, 
Till with mumbling and grunting, her breath wore 


away, 
Without ache or cough, by a tedious decay.” 


Another parody on it, entitled The Pope's Wish, 
was published in The Muse's Farewell to Popery 
and Slavery, anno 1689. A sample verse of this 
last may be excused : — 

“If J wear out of date, as I find I fall down, 

For my chair it is rotten, and shakes like my crown; 
Though I be an impostor, may this be my doom, 
Let my spiritual market continue at Rome: 
ay the words of my mouth the nations betray, 
Till monarchs and princes my sceptre obey ; 
To feed on the fat, and the lean ones to slay.” 

This probably may have been written by Dr. 
Pope himself, as he was opposed to the party of 
James II. When Pope added fifteen verses and 


notes to his original song, Sir Roger L’Estrange, 
then censor of the press, refused to license it. 
Upon which the witty Doctor wrote the following 
lines, which were printed, and handed about among 
the Whig circles of the day : — 
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“On Le STRANGE. 
To the Tune of the Old Man’s Wish. 
« May I live far from Tories and Whigs of il nature, 

And farthest of all from a sly Observator * : 

May it ne’er be my fate to scribble for bread, 

Nor write any longer than wise men will read. 

May I ne’er be the man that will slight all the laws, 

And prostrate my soul for a Pope and his cause: 

Forget my dear country, my youth, and my place, 

Have a conscience like steel, and metallic face. 

$e Sawney for int’rest, and a politic knave, 

And go with a national curse to the grave. 

Let it not be my fate to part with my sense, 

Nor yet with my conscience for lucre of pence, 

But keep my religion which is sober and brave, r 

My property likewise, and not be a slave, 

But with good reputation lie down in my grave. J 

Mav I govern my pen with absolute sway, 
And write less and less as my wits wear away.” 

Dr. Walter Pope, the writer of the Old Man's 
Wish, was also the author of a very eccentric 
biography, The Life of Seth, Lord Bishop of Sal- 
isbury, published in 1697. 

A notice of the Old Man's Wish occurs in 
Boswell’s Johnson in the following words : — 

“A clergyman, whom he characterised as one who 
loved to say little oddities, was affecting one day, at a 
bishop’s table, a sort of slyness and freedom not in cha- 
racter, and repeated, as if part of ‘The Old Man’s Wish,’ 
asong by Dr. Walter Pope, a verse bordering on licen- 
tiousness. Johnson rebuked him in the finest manner, 
by first showing him that he did not know the passage 
he was aiming at, and thus humbling him: ‘ Sir, that is 
not the song; it is thus:’ And he gave it right. Then. 
looking stedfastly on him; ‘ Sir, there is a part of that 
song which I should wish to exemplify in my own life :— 

‘May I govern my passions with absolute sway.’ ” 

Witi1am Pryxerton. 


EDWARD ARDEN. 
(3 S. y. 352.) 

Mr. Payne Coxzier’s note, in reference to a 
letter of Secretary Walsingham to Burghley, 
states that “Edward Arden, distantly related to 
Shakspeare’s mother, was executed for high trea- 
son, Dec. 20, 1583.” I wish to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, what was the exact degree of relationship 
between them. Dugdale shows that Edward 
Arden was the son of William Arden; that he 
married Mary, daughter of Sir Robert Throck- 
morton, by whom he had a son Robert (who died 
Feb. 27, 1635) ; and that, at the time of his exe- 
cution, Edward Arden was about forty-one years 
of age. But he does not show the relationship 
to the Mary Arden, who married Shakspeare’s 
father. 

While on this subject, let me recommend the 
whole affair of John Somerville and Edward 
Arden to the careful investigation of such of your 
readers as are disposed and able, to make the 

* The name of one of the many periodicals published 
by L’Estrange. 








necessary search after documentary evidence. 
From the testimony of most of our historians, 
it would seem that John Somerville, a Roman 


| Catholic, and a madman, ran a muck with a drawn 


sword and threatened to kill the queen. He had 
married the daughter of Edward Arden, a gentle- 
man of good estate and ancient (Saxon) family in 
Warwickshire, who had made himself very ob- 
noxious to Leicester, Lingard says, at first by 
refusing to sell a portion of his estate for the ac- 
commodation of that powerful favourite ; and that 
in the course of the quarrel, he rejected the Earl's 
livery, opposed him in all his pursuits in the 
county, and was accustomed to speak of him 


| with contempt as an upstart, an adulterer, and a 


tyrant. This outrage of Somerville (who is said 
to have been subject to fits of insanity) seems to 
have afforded Leicester an opportunity for that 
revenge which so deeply stained his character. 
Arden, and a priest named Hall, were put to the 
torture. Arden persisted in maintaining his inno- 
cence; but the priest stated that Arden had, in 
his hearing, “ wished the queen were in heaven.” 
On this slender proof, and the conduct of Somer- 
ville, he, with Arden and Hall, and Arden’s wife, 
were convicted of a conspiracy to kill the queen. 
Somerville (Lingard says, on pretence of in- 
sanity,) was removed to Newgate, and found 
within two hours strangled in his cell. Arden 
was executed the next day. The others were 
pardoned; thus strengthening a general belief, 
that Arden’s death was to be charged to the ven- 
geance of Leicester, who gave the lands of his 
victim to one of his own dependents. It may be 
said that Lingard’s creed biassed his views, and 
tinged his statements with prejudice. But see 
Camden ; who compiled his Life of Elizabeth at 
the desire of Lord Burghley, and had both that 
statesman’s papers, and the State Papers and Re- 
cords of the queen and the Privy Council, placed 
at his disposal for the purpose. See also, Stowe’s 
Chronicle; Dugdale’s Warwickshire (pp. 681, 
930); and the recent historians. In Dr. Nares’s 
Memoirs of Burghley, one of the subjects in the 
Table of Contents prefixed to vol. iii. cap. x. 

. 181 (years 1582-83), is, “Case of Arden and 
fis Family ;” but, strangely enough, the text has 
not one word on the subject. I have seen the 
Records of the Trial (Fourth Report of the Devuty 
Keeper of the Public Records, Appendix u. p. 272), 
and also references to the subject in Peck’s 
Desiderata Curiosa, &c.; Sir J. Mackintosh’s 
Continuator ; Pictorial History of England, &c. 
Froude’s History (vol. viii.) extends only to 1567. 

Apart from the historical interest which this 
foul affair awakens, it is suggestive of some 
natural human sympathies and antipathies in the 
heart of our great bard, When this tragedy was 
enacted, and the fair fame of his mother’s ancient 
and honourable line stained by attainder—and by 
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the public ignominy of her relative’s head being 
exhibited on London Bridge, and his bowels, &c., 
on the walls of the city —Shakspeare was in his 
twentieth year, a husband, and a father; and he 
must have seen these sad sights, and witnessed his 
mother’s grief. Can we wonder at his life-long 
avoidance of Leicester, or at his friendship for 
Southampton and the unfortunate and misled 
Essex? I hope some competent person will take 
up this subject. Crux. 
“NOW, BRAVE BOYS, WE’RE ON FOR 
MARCHIN’.” 
(3"¢ S. iii, 386, 459.) 

I have long wondered why the words of this 
well-known Irish military comic song have not 
been supplied to your valuable journal. I got 
them in 1840 from Lieutenant Gordon Skelly 
Tidy, lieutenant (and subsequently captain) in 
the 48th Regiment, who received them from En- 
sign John George Minchin of the same corps. 
Both these officers being now deceased, I act as 
their literary executor. If we had—as I have 


frequently wished—a portion of “N. & Q.” de- | 


voted to music, the name of which might, from 
time to time, be sought after, I could send here- 
with the music as well as the words of this droll 
conceit; but, as no such opportunity exists, I can 
only transmit the “ immortal verse” of the ballad 
sought after by your correspondents. I have never 
seen the version published in the Bentley Ballads 
to which Mr. Ketty alludes. The version which 
I now send appeared at p. 567 of the Naval and 
Military Gazette for September 4, 1841, and were 
furnished by me to the editor of that news- 
paper : — 

“THE FAREWELL Or THE IRISH GRENADIER TO HIS 

Lapye Love.” 

[Our readers will at once detect the plagiarism 
from the subjoined ballad which has been com- 
mitted by the author of “ Partant pour la Syrie ;” 
indeed it is so evident that it must attract the 
attention of every person who is not blind to con- 
viction. When “ Vivi Tu” and “ Di Piacer” shall 
be forgotten, and when the world shall have become 
sceptical as to the existence of “ Semiramide ” or 
“La Sonnambula,” “ Love, farewell!” will be 
remembered with a feeling of gratitude to the in- 
dividual who first introduced it to public no- 
tice]: — 

“ Now, brave boys, we're on for marchin’, 

First for France, and dhin for Holland, 
Where cannons roar, and min is dyin’, 
March, brave boys, there’s no denyin’ ;— 
Love, farewell! 

“TJ think I hear the Curnel cryin’ 

* March, brave boys, there’s colours flyin’ ; 

Colours flyin’, drums a baytin’, 

March, brave boys, there’s no rethraytin’.’ 
Love, farewell ! 
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“The Mayjor cries,‘ Boys, are yees ready ? 
Stand t’ yeer arms both firm an’ steady ; 
Wid ev'ry man his flask of powdher, 
An’ his firelock on his showldher.’ 
Love, farewell! 
“ The mother cries, ‘ Boys, do not wrong me, 
Do not take mee dawthers from me ; 
| Av yees do, I will tormint yees, 
An’ afther death, mee ghost ’|] hant yees.’ 
Love, farewell! 
“ «Now Molly, dear, do not grieve for me, 
I am goin’ to fight for Ireland's glory ; 
Av we lives, we lives victorious, 
An’, av we dies, our sowls is glorious.’ 
Love, farewell!” 


JUVERNA. 


LONG GRASS. 
(3"* S. iv. 288.) 

Prorrssor De Morcan, quotes from Norden’s 
Surveyors’ Dialogue, a statement that in a “ med- 
dow ” near Salisbury there was a yearly growth of 
grass “above ten foote long ;” and that “ it is ap- 
| parent that the grasse is commonly sixteene foote 
long.” The Proressor says, “ ‘This grass must be 
made shorter before I can swallow it. What do 
your readers say? What is now the tallest grass 
| in England ?” 

‘This note and query are very interesting. The 
former shows that the irrigated meadows there 
were in full operation, at a maximum fertility, 
nearly two hundred and fifty years ago; the latter, 
that so learned a man, as all the world knows the 
Proressor to be, is unaware of so old a fact. [ 
will endeavour, as gently as I can, to make him 
swallow it by cutting it into four, five, or six 
lengths, each of a month’s growth. 

In 1851, 1 was directed by the General Board 
of Health to investigate and report upon the 
“ Practical Application of Sewer Water and Town 
Manures to Agricultural Production.” My in- 
quiries included the most notable irrigated mea- 
dows. The results will be found in a Blue Book 
| presented to Parliament in 1852. I shall forbear 

“quoting” from so large a collection of facts; 

but will, as briefly as possibly, “extract” a few 

figures bearing on the points raised by Proressor 
| De Morgan. 

The great fertility of the old meadows near 
Salisbury has caused the extension of similar irri- 
gation along the river Wiley to Warminster, so 

| as to comprise between 2000 and 3000 acres. I 

'do not appear to have ascertained the annual 

| growth of; grass in feet and inches, but state “four 

| heavy crops can be cut in the course of twelve 
months.” 

At Myer Mill Farm, near Maybole, in Ayr- 
| shire, I found Italian rye-grass growing two inches 
| in twenty-four hours; and in seven months there 

was cut from one field 70 tons per acre. 
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At Mr. Robt. Harvey’s Dairy Farm, near Glas- 
gow, the evidence of the manager was : — 

“We have cut on Pinkston-hill ten feet of grass this 
season. The first cut was 4 feet high; the second was 
4 feet and 3 inches; and the third was above 18 inches. 
I measured it myself.” 

At Halewood Farm, near Liverpool, the pro- 

rty of the Earl of Derby, occupied by Robert 
Neilson, Esq., I found 8 feet 6 inches of Italian 
rye-grass cut within seven months, and a sixth 
crop growing. 

At Liscard Farm, in Cheshire, the property of 
Harold Littledale, Esq., I found 80 acres of Italian 
rye-grass, from which there had been cut four 
crops, each 2} to 3 feet thick during the summer 
and autumn of the same year. 

At Port Kerry Farm, Glamorganshire, on the 
Romilly estate. The first crop of the same kind 
of grass was 30 inches; the second and third 33 
inches each ; the fourth, 14 inches. Total, 9 feet 
2 inches. In the autumn sheep were turned 
into it. 

Canning Park, near Ayr. The same kind of 
grass grown and cut the same summer and au- 
tumn. First crop, 18 inches; second, 18 to 24 
inches; third and fourth, each 3 feet to 4} feet; 
fifth, 2 feet; and sixth, 18 inches. Total, mean 
aggregate cut in seven months, 14 feet 3 inches. 

I have made this note as brief as possible; and, 
in conclusion, beg courteously to present to Pro- 
ressor Dre Moraan, through the editor, a small 
parcel of the actual grass last mentioned; and 
two others, of nearly equal length, from the cele- 
brated Craigentinny Meadows, near Edinburgh. 
They were gathered by my own hands in 1851, 
and I regret to say they have lost their fragrance. 


W. Les. 


THE CUCKOO SONG. 
(3 S. v. 418.) 


I think I may venture to affirm, touching the 
song of the cuckoo, that the pitch of the notes is 
certainly not always the same (speaking of the 
tribe generally), even if it do not vary with the 
season in individual birds. In White's Natural 
History of Selborne (edited by the Rev. Leonard 
Jenyns, 1843), page 194, after mentioning that 
the owls in that neighbourhood “hoot in three 
different keys,—in G flat or F sharp, in B flat, 
and A flat, and querying whether “ these different 
notes proceed from different species, or only from 
various individuals,” the writer goes on to state 
that it has been found upon trial that the note of 
the cuckoo (of which we have but one species) 
varies in different individuals. About Selborne 
wood he (Mr. White's informant) found they 
were mostly in D. He heard two sing together, 
the one in D and the other-in D sharp, which (as 





the writer naively remarks) made a disagreeable 
concert (!) He afterwards heard one in D sharp, 
and about Wolmer Forest some in C. 

In Hone’s Year Book (p. 516) is the following 
curious account of the song of this bird : — 

“ Early in the season, the cuckoo begins with the in- 
terval of a minor third: the bird then proceeds to a 
major third, next to a fourth, then a fifth, after which 
his voice breaks out without attaining a minor sixth.” 

The writer then quotes “an old Norfolk pro- 
verb” as follows : — 

“In April the cuckoo shows his bill, 
In May he sings night and day, 
In June he changes his tune, 
In July away he fly, 
In August away he must.” 

From Hone’s description of the song of the 
cuckoo it would seem clear that, whether or not 
he changes his key, he certainly (as the proverb 
says) “ changes his dune.” J. B.S 


* De 





The two notes given in Gungl’s Cuckoo Galop 
are B natural and G sharp, the same interval as 
E natural and C sharp mentioned by your cor- 
respondent. But I have just heard the cuckoo 
give F natural and C sharp, where the interval is 
not 3.15, as in the above, but 4.27; and in a 
popular song the interval given is F natural and 
C natural, or equal to 4.98; these figures being 
the proportion of 12 into which our musical scale 
is divided. The author of Habits of Birds gives 
F natural and D natural, or an interval of 2.94, 
less than any of the above; and Kircher says 
(Musurgia, i.) it is from D natural to B flat, an 
interval of 3.86. See Penny Cycl. xx. 507, where 
the exact division of the octave is given. Ac- 
cording to Mitford (Zinn. Trans. vol. vii.), “the 
cuckoo begins early in the season with the interval 
of a minor third; the bird then proceeds to a 
major third, next to a fourth, then to a fifth, 
after which his voice breaks without attaining a 
minor sixth,” a circumstance long ago remarked 
by John Heywood (Epigrams, black letter, 1587). 
A friend of White of Selborne (Lett. 45) found 
upon trial, that the note varies in different indi- 
viduals ; fdr, about Selborne wood he found they 
were mostly in D; he heard two sing together, 
the one in D, and the other in D sharp, which 
made a disagreeable concert : he afterwards heard 
one in D sharp, and about Wolmer Forest, some 
in C. (“ Habits of Birds,” L. E. K. 305.) 

T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 





I have carefully noticed the cry of the bird as 
it has been uttered in Somerset and Devon during 
the last week or two; and my ear, no unpractised 
or uncultivated one, assures me that, so far it has 
been invariably a precise interval of a fourth ; 
and not, as R. W. D. describes it, a minor third. 
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The notes are “ do, sol,” that is to say (if I adopt 


the key named by R. W. D.), not E and C sharp, | 


but E and B natural. That this is probably the 


general song of the bird, musical composers tes- | 
tify; as for example, in the old catch, “ Sweet's | 


the pleasure in the Spring,” in which the cry is 
imitated by the notes G, D; and in the well- 


known setting (I think by Arne) of the song in | 


Love's Labour's Lost. 
“ Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 
Oh, word of fear,” &c. 
Where I think the notes employed are C natural 
and G. 

May 28th. I have this evening heard a cuckoo 
singing major thirds. 

May 30th. And this morning another, singing 
an imperfect interval between a major third and 
a fourth. 

Weelks’s fine old three-part madrigal, ‘‘ The 
nightingale, the organ of delight,’ gives the 
“ Cuckoo” in minor thirds, in at least four dif- 
ferent keys (E, C sharp, A, F sharp, B, G sharp, 
D, B natural). 

White, in his Natural History of Selborne, vol. i. 


Letter X. says, on the authority of a neighbour, | 


that — 

“The note of the cuckoo varies in different individuals; 
for about Selborne Wood he found they were mostly in 
D: he heard two sing together, the one in D, the other 
in D sharp, who made a disagreeable concert: he after- 
wards heard one in D sharp, and about Wolmer Forest, 
some in C.” 


White does not explain which note he or his 
neighbour considers to be the key-note—the first 
or the last. 

I have above treated the first or upper note as 
the key-note, calling it “do.” Perhaps it would 
have been more correct to consider the closing 
note as indicating the key ; in which case the two 
notes (at a fourth interval) would be “ fa, do.” 

Waa> Ee 

Lasso (3 §S. v. 442.) —I think your corre- 
spondent A. A. is mistaken when he says “ there 
is no such thing as a /asso mention€d in any 
ancient author.” Surely, Sir Francis Head him- 
self could hardly have given a more graphic de- 
scription of the lasso than the two following. 
Herodotus, speaking of the eight thousand Sagar- 
tian cavalry, says (lid. vii. 85),— 

Xpéwvra: ceipjor TemAcypévyor e& ludvtwv* h Bt udxn 
Tovrewy Tay avdpay hie * dreavy cvuuloywor roiot moAe- 
ulowi, BdddAove: tas ceipas, ex’ Expy Bpdxous éxotoas* 
Srev 8 by tixn fy te Tterov Hy Te avOpdrou én’ éwurdy 
ane’ of 88 dv Epxec: dumadrareduevar diapbelpoyras. 


Pausanias (i. 21, 5) mentions the Sarmatians as 


using the same weapon, for the same cause pro- 
bably, scarcity of metal : — 


! 

| Kal cepas wepiBaddvres trav wodculovy brécos xa) 
Tixoev, Tos Txmovs aroorpépayres avarpérover robs 
évoxeOevras Tais veipais. 


Suidas (s. v. elyn) mentions the Parthians also 
as using the lasso; and Mr. Rawlinson says the 
Assyrian sculptures, now in the British Museum, 
represent the use of it. Lewis Evans. 

Sandbach. 

[We beg to acknowledge a similar communication from 
| OxonrENsIs. } 


Can any of your readers tell me when lassos or 
lazos were first used for catching cattle according 
to the plan now followed in Mexico and South 
| America ? 

Were they known in Spain before the conquest 
of Mexico, or by the English and Founch tas 
caneer hunters of Tortuga and Hispaniola, in the 
| sixteenth century ? Quenist. 

Oxp Parntine at Easter Fownts (3 §. vy. 

192.)—In No. 114 of “ N. & Q.” which has lately 

been received here, there is the description of a 

curious old painting at Easter Fowlis, near Dun- 

dee, by G. G. M. of Edinburgh. In this descrip- 
| tion occurs the following sentence: “ The artist 
has evidently not been aware of the modern no- 
tions of Satan's appearance; or if so, he has de- 
parted widely from it.” 

Now, I rather think that the artist knew per- 
fectly well what he was about, albeit he appears 
to have made a devil of a mistake. His satanic 
majesty is rather notorious for his eccentric tricks 
in dress, and astonishing transformations of body, 
but up to this moment, if I am properly enligh- 
tened on this rather dark subject, he has not yet 
condescended to honour the crustacean fraternity 
by assuming the shape and livery of a lobster, or 
even a craw-fish—*“ Veriim cancri nulla sit socie- 
tas cum Diabolo.” 

The picture at Easter Fowlis does indeed not 
| represent the parting of the soul from the body, 

but quite on the contrary, the embodiment of 
the soul, which, coming from the moon, was em- 
bodied on the earth under the influence of cancer 
(xdpxwos), the Encloser or Confiner. Hence, ob- 
serves Nork (Realwiérterbuch, ii. p. 387), the two- 
fold meaning of aia, which signifies both cancer 
and also the deity that favours births — the mid- 
| wife deess Maia. The craw-fish was sacred toJuno, 
| who presided over marriage, and was the protec 
| tress of married women. No doubt the moon can 
| be found somewhere in the picture at Easter 
Fowlis if looked for. I hope I have succeeded in 
giving the devil his due, and in doing a service 
both to him and the lobsters, by showing that 
they have nothing in common. L. Horrman. 

Kingston, Jamaica, May 6, 1864. 

Jeremian Horrocks (3 S. v. 173, 367.)— 
| Prorrsson De Morean and others appear 
overlook the object of my inquiry. If the correct 


| 
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date of Horrocks’s birth be 1619, then he must 
have been entered as Sizar at Cambridge when 
only thirteen years of age. This seems very im- 
probable; and hence, it is the date of his birth 
which I desire to ascertain. I know all about 
Whatton’s Life of Horrocks, and what the Rev. 
R. Brikell has done at Hoole. T. T. W. 


Oratorio or “Angi” (3° S, v. 297.)—I have 


two word-books of this Oratorio, the titles of | 


which are as follows: — 


« Abel, an Oratorio, or Sacred Drama for Music. As it | 


is Perform’d at the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane. Set 


to Music by Thomas Augustine Arne. London: Printed | 
for R. Francklin in Russel-Street, Covent Garden. | 


mpccLy. (Price one Shilling.)” 4to. 

“The Sacrifice: or Death of Abel. An Oratorio, or 
Sacred Drama for Music. As it is Perform’d at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane. Set to Music by Doctor 
Arne. London: Printed for R. Francklin, &c. MpOcLXIL. 
(Price One Shilling.)” to. 

On the latter is written, in a contemporary 
hand, “ By John Lockman.” 


Epwarp F. Rimpavutrt. 


Dor (3 S. v. 416.)— Though Bailey gives 
“the drone bee” as the meaning of the word 
Dor, this cannot be the insect alluded to by Thos. 
Adams, in the passage quoted, where he speaks 
of “dor in dunghill.” I have all my life heard 
the name applied to a beetle, one of that sort 
which one so often sees alighting on ordure, with 
a deep droning noise, and which is described in 
the well-known line in Gray’s Elegy : — 

“ Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight.” 


In fact Bailey gives this meaning to the word 
Dorr, “a kind of beetle living on trees,” and 
Dyche gives as the meaning of Dorr, “ the com- 
mon black beetle; also the chafer, or dusty 
beetle,” which latter, no doubt, was the one in- 
tended by Bailey, being the cockchafer. The 
common black beetle is, however, so commonly 
called the Dor beetle, that notwithstanding the 
difference of spelling, I cannot doubt that it was 
the insect meant by T. Adams. Bees do not often 
light upon dung; but every one knows that beetles 


do so habitually, F. C. H. 


A drone bee has nothing to do with dunghills. 
The drone fly has, indeed, to a certain extent ; 
but the insect here meant must surely be the 
well-known beetle—the dor, or clock, as he is 
sometimes called — Geotrupes stercorarius, the 
shard borne beetle, whose droning flight on sum- 
iner evenings is so constantly seen. 

W. J. Bernnarp Sura. 

Temple. 


To Maw (3 S. v. 397.)—Several elucidations 
of “ Man but a rush” have lately appeared. Two, | 
I think, are sufficiently curious to bear trans- | 
planting into “ N. & Q.”: — 


“The reading is a blunder of the first folio, and per- 
haps was allowed to remain and be repeated because the 
right one—‘ Rush but a man” is so obvious. It is 

| noticeable that, before the text was set right, Jeremy 
| Taylor, in his Liberty of Prophesying, and Milton in his 
| Areopagita, quote it accurately. Perhaps they did so 
| from some book which we have not. Perhaps they felt 
| that the received reading was merely a misprint.”— Public 
| Opinion, April 9, 1864. | 

| Another correspondent says : — 

“May I be permitted to suppose that there have, 
| originally, been two printer’s errors, viz. of punctuation 
and of spelling. Read Othello’s address to Gratiano as 
| follows : — 

“ Do you go back dismayed? ’tis a lost fear, man; 
Put a rush against Othello’s breast and he retires.” 
| Id., April 16, 

I merely transcribe the above. I have always 
| avoided giving an opinion on readings in Shak- 
spere, lest, like my betters, I should lose my 
| temper. FirzHopxins. 

Garrick Club. 

Hayrpn Queries (3S. v. 212, &c.)—May I be 
permitted to add another to the former queries ? 

| Which is the composition called, in Germany, 
“ The Razor Quartette”? The tradition is, that 
| the great composer one morning was shaving, and 
| in a pet with his instrument, which, like most of 
| the foreign cutlery at that time, was very bad. 
In the middle of the operation his publisher came 
in; and Haydn said, “I would give a first-rate 
quartette if [ could but get a good English razor.” 
The publisher, who had not long before been in 
England, took him at his word ; ran home directly, 
and fetched one he had brought over with him. 
Haydn kept his promise, and presented him with 
the score of what he told him at the time was the 
best quartette he had ever written. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Satmacunpr (3" S. v. 388.) — The story told 
in France relative to this dish, which is made of 
salted fish, is, that one of their queens was very 
fond of salt, and her chief lady was of the Italian 
family the Gondi. During dinner, the former was 
in the habit of continually asking for her fa- 
vourite condiment: “ Le sel, ma Gondi—le sel, ma 
Gondi.” And it is said, that when this dish was 
invented, the courtiers gave it this name; which, 
by a slight corruption, became salmagundi. The 
story is perhaps neither vero nor exactly ben 
trovato; however, it is the tradition across the 
Channel. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Marrow Bongs anv Creavers (3" S. v. 356.) 
H. S. will find in Chambers’s Book of Days, vol. i. 
p- 360, the custom of marrow bones and cleaver- 
men attending often at marriages. The writer 
says as follows : — 

“Hogarth, in his delineation of the Marriage of the 
Industrious Apprentice to his master’s daughter, takes 


| occasion to introduce a set of butchers coming forward 
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with marrow bones and cleavers, and roughly pushing 
aside those who doubtless considered themselves as the 
legitimate musicians. We are thus favoured with a me- 
morial of what might be called one of the old institutions 
of the London vulgar —one just about to expire, and 
which has, in reality, become obsolete in the greater part 
of the metropolis. The custom in question was one essen- 
tially connected with marriage. The performers were 
the butchers’ men,—the ‘ bonny boys that wear the sleeves 
of blue.’ A set of these lads, having duly accomplished 
themselves for the purpose, made a point of attending in 
front of a house containing a marriage party, with their 
cleavers, and each provided with a marrow bone, where- 
with to perform a sort of rude serenade, of course with 
the expectation of a fee in requital of their music. Some- 
times the group would consist of four, the cleaver of each 
ground to the production of a certain note; but a full 
band—one entitled to the highest grade of reward— 
would be not less than eight, producing a complete 
octave; and, where there was a fair skill, this series of 
notes would have all the fine effect of a peal of bells, 
When this serenade happened in the evening, the men 
would be dressed neatly in clean blue aprons, each with a 
portentous wedding favour of white paper in his breast or 
hat. It was wonderful with what quickness and certainty, 
under the enticing presentment of beer, the serenaders 
got wind of a coming marriage, and with what tenacity 
of purpose they would go on with their performance 
until the expected crown or half crown was forthcoming. 
The men of Clare Market were reputed to be the best 
performers, and their guerdon was always on the highest 
scale accordingly. A merry rough affair it was; trouble- 
some s6mewhat to the police, and not always relished by 
the party for whose honour it was designed; and some- 
times, when a musical band came upon the ground at the 
same time, or a set of boys would please to interfere with 
pebbles rattling in tin canisters, thus throwing a sort of 
burlesque on the performance, a few blows would be inter- 
changed. Yet the marrow bone and cleaver epithalamium 
seldom failed to diffuse a good humour throughout the 
neighbourhood; and one cannot but regret that it is 
rapidly passing among the things that were.” 
Tuomas T. Dver. 
King’s College. 


Baron Muncuausen (3" §S. v. 397.)—O. T. D. 
writes : — 


“T have just come across an old story in the Facetie 
Bebeliane, which may be regarded as the original of that 
adventure in the modern romance, which tells how the 
Baron’s horse was cut in two by the descending portcuilis 
of a besieged town,” &c. 


The original, however, may be looked for at a 
much earlier date. The following passage is taken 
from The Lady of the Fountain, p. 54, in the Ma- 
binogion of the Llyfr Coch o Hergest, as translated 
from the ancient Welsh MS. by Lady Charlotte 
Guest, 1838. After describing a fight between 
the two knights, it says : — 

“Then the Black Knight felt that he had received a 
mortal wound, upon which he turned his horse’s head, 
and fled. Owain pursued him, and followed close upon 
him, although he was not near enough to strike him with 
his sword. Thereupon Owain descried a vast and re- 
splendent castle. And they came to the castle gate. And 
the Black Knight was allowed to enter, and the portcullis 
was let fall upon Owain; and it struck his horse behind 
the saddle, and cut him in two, and carried away the 
rowels of the spurs that were upon Owain’s heels. And 





the portcullis descended to the floor. And the rowels of 
the spurs and part of the horse were witbout, and Owain, 
with the other part of the horse, remained between the 
two gates, and the inner gate was closed, so that Owain 
could not go thence; and Owain was in a perplexing 
situation.” [ Aside, I should think he was. ] 


At p. 367 of the same collection, relating the 
adventures of Peredur, the son of Evrawe, there 
is mention of a remarkable stag. Though not the 
cherry tree, “he has one horn in his forehead as 
long as the shaft of a spear, and as sharp as what- 
ever is sharpest ; and he destroys the branches of 
the best trees in the forest, and he kills every 
animal that he meets with therein ; and those that 
he does not slay perish with hunger.” 

It is said that if the tail of a leech be cut off, 
after the animal has fixed itself to the skin, it will 
drink blood as Baron Munchausen’s horse drank 
water. P. Hurcurnson. 


Barony or Morpaunt (3 S. v. 416.)— 
P. S. C. does not seem to be aware that the late 
Duke of Gordon had several sisters, between 
whom the barony of Mordaunt of course fell into 
abeyance, to the exclusion of all other claims. 
They all married, and all I believe had issue. 

Cuartes F. S. Warren. 


Cary Fairy (3" S. v. 398.)—I am sorry that 
I cannot aid Mr. Rosrnson in tracing the Cary 
family in Holland; but with reference to his 
suggestion that possibly some descendants of the 
first Lord Hunsdon may still exist, I think it may 
not be amiss to inquire what probability there is 
of such being the case. an 

I presume that Mr. Rostnson has in view male 
descendants only, and to such I shall confine my 
attention. 

The first Lord Hunsdon had four sons,—George, 
John, Edmund, and Robert. Robert, the youngest 
son, was created Earl of Monmouth, and as that 
title became extinct so long ago as 1661, it 1s 
clear that there can have been no male descendant 
in this line for the last two centuries. We may, 
therefore, confine our inquiries to the three elder 
sons, 

George, the eldest son, who on his father’s death 
became the second Lord Hunsdon, died without 
male issue, and the title descended on his brother 
John, the second son. 

On the death of his grandson, the fifth lord, 
the line of John, the second son, became extinct, 
and the title passed to the descendants of Edmund, 
the third son. - 

This Edmund, the third son, had a son Sir 
Robert, who, according to Mr. Rontnson, had four 
sons—Horatio, Ernestus, Rowland, and Ferdinand. 
The line of Horatio, the eldest son, became extinct 
on the death of Robert, the sixth baron, in 1692. 
The line of Ernestus, the second son, became 
extinct on the death of Robert, the seventh baron, 
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in 1702; and the line of Ferdinand became ex- 
tinct on the death of William Ferdinand, the 
eighth baron, in 1765. If, as Mr. Rostnson ap- 
pears to suppose, Rowland was the third son, it is 
clear that this line must have become extinct 
before the line of Ferdinand could have succeeded 
to the title. If, however, Rowland was the 
youngest son, it is certainly possible that some 
descendants of his may still exist. 

But however this may be, the question still 
remains—was Sir Robert the only son of Edmund? 
Mr. Rostnson speaks of Edmund's having a 
daughter Alitha. If he had also a younger son, 
any male descendant of this younger son would 
probably be entitled to the barony of Hunsdon. 

MELETEs. 


Pre-peatu Corrs AND Monuments (3° S. v. 
423.)—The Earl of Buchan, brother of Henry 
Erskine and Lord Chancellor Erskine had his 
tombstone put up during his life at Dryburgh 
Abbey. There was inscribed on it the date of his 
birth, and by anticipation, that of his death thus: 
“ Died the day of , 18 »” leaving these 
blanks to be filled up at the proper time by his 
successors, which it is presumed has been duly 
attended to. : 

Quotation wanTED (3° §S. iv. 499; v. 62.) — 

| “ God and the doctor we alike adore.” 


I remember an epigram, but not whether I read 
or heard it. Perhaps it may be admissible with- 
out verification : — 

“ Tres medicus facies habet ; unam, quando rogatur, 

Angelicus; mox est, cum juvat, ipse Deus: 
Post ubi curato poscit sua premia morbo, 
Horridus apparet, terribilisque Satan.” 
FirzHopxkins. 

Garrick Club. 

Erirapn on A Dog (3S. v. 416.) —“N. & Q.” 
goes in for everything; so here is another. It 
was in lithograph, or the predecessor of lithograph, 
fifty years ago: — 

“Eheu! hic jacet Crony, 
A dog of much renown; 
Nec fur, nec macaroni, 
Though born and bred in town. 
“ In war he was acerrimus, 
In dog-like arts perite ; 
In love, alas! miserrimus, 
For he died of a rival’s bite. 
“ His mistress struxit cenotaph, 
And as the verse comes pat in, 
Ego qui scribo epitaph, 
Indite it in gog-latin.” 
M. 

Breaxinc tHe Lerr Arm (2™ S. vii. 106.)— 
The following is from S. Bentley's Excerpta His- 
torica, London, 1831, p. 43 : — 

“ For women that usen Bordell, that lodge in the Oste. 

“Also that no maner of man have, nor hold, any 
comon woman within his lodging, upon payne of losing 





a month’s wages; and if any man finde, or may finde, 
any comon woman lodginge, my saide lorde geveth him 
leve to take from her or theim all the mony that may 
be founde upon her or theim, and to take a stafe and 
dryve her out of the oste, and break her arme.”—Orders 
by the Earl of Shrewsbury and the Lord of Montheimer, 
at their sieges in Maine,” &c. 
W. D. 


MARRIAGE BEFORE A JusTICE OF THE PEACE 
(3"¢ S. v. 400) : — 

“During the usurpation of Cromwell, marriage was 
declared to be a merely civil contract.”—Dean Hook’s 
Church Dict. art. “ Matrimony.” 

“ One of the laws of the Barebones Parliament (1653) 
made marriage merely a civil contract. ‘The parties were 
forced to have their banns published three times in the 
church or in the market place, and they were to profess 
their mutual desire of being married in the presence of a 
magistrate. In 1656 the parties were allowed to adopt 
the accustomed rites of religion, if they preferred them.” 
—Bishop Short’s Hist. of the Church of England, Section 


622. 

N. 
Dotrnin as A Crest (3 S. v. 396.)—The 
arms of the city of Glasgow are derived from 
those of the see. See Moule’s Heraldry of Fish, 
p. 124. Mr. Moule seems to have exhausted the 
subject of Dolphins as heraldic bearings; I beg, 
therefore, to refer your correspondent CuEvRon 

to his excellent work, pp. 15—45. 
Grorce W. MarsHatt. 


Heracuitus Rivens (3"¢S. v. 73.) — My query 
might as well have been headed “ Fly-leaf Scrib- 
blings,” as I can throw no light on the authorship 
of this witty serial. I have a copy, however, of 
the edition published in 1713, the first volume of 
which contains ten pages of very closely-written 
manuscript poetry, in a hand about the same date 
as the book. ‘The greater part is in heroic verse, 
and is copied from the poems of John Phillips 
(though without allusion to the author) ; but there 
are two amorous and epigrammatic songs for 
which I cannot find a parent. I infer that they 
(as well as the other) are copies ; and therefore 
ask the assistance of your contributors. I give 
only the first two lines of each, but will send the 
whole should they be unknown : — 

“ Whatt, putt off with one Denyall, 
And not make a second tryall? ” 
“ Bright Cythia’s power, divinely great, 
What heart is not obeying? ” 
W. Les. 


Sm Epwarp May (3"¢ S. v. 65, 142.)—I have 
to thank R. W. for his kindness in replying to my 
query on this subject. Can R. W., or any other 
correspondent, inform me as to the crest and motto 
borne by Sir Edward? Did any member of the 
May family settle in London? CARILFORD. 

Cape Town. 


“Kirruppery Hunt” (3" S. v. 442.) — The 
late owner of Loughlinstown, between Bray and 
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Dublin, was Sir Compton Domvile, Bart., of Saw- 
try. I am not aware whether it was one of that 


name who is alluded to in the ballad of the Kil- 


ruddery Hunt, but as it was not the usual resi- 
dence of the family, it may more probably be some 
tenant, who held the estate on the long leases so 
common in Ireland, e speciall as no sporting tra- 
ditions of the Domvile family have reached the 
present time. nd E. WINNINGTON. 


Sepruaarnr (3 §. v. 419.)—Dr. Henry Owen, 
there is reason to believe, did not know the facts. 
The Septuagint version was first made for the use 
of the , ty and both Talmuds speak of “ thir- 


teen texts only as departed from in the version of 


Ptolemy (the Septuagint). After this version 
fell into the hands of Christians, corruptions began, 


and the labours of Origen were directed to their | 


elimination ; but, notwithstanding his compilation 
of the Hexapla, the corruptions were greatly mul- 


tiplied, so that the thirteen differ rences were in- | 


See Eichhorn’s Einl. A. T. 
Eccl. Hist. v. 28; Ra- 
Alex. Strom. v. p. 


creased to hundreds. 
s. 173; Hody, Eusebius, 
phall’s Jews, i. 131; Clemens 
595 pv. 

NEWINGTONENSIS is wrong in attributing to the 
Christians a jealous care for the integrity of the 
text; their object has been unfortunately to alter 
the text to suit their dogmas, not to correct their 
dogmas by the text, a disposition which is by no 
means extinct. T. J. Buckton. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A Dictionary of the Bible; comprising Antiquities, Biogra- 
phy, Geography,and Natural History. By various Wri- 
ters. Edited by William Smith, LL.D., &c. Parts XIII. 
to XXV. (Murray.) 

We congratulate the Editor, the Contributors, and the 
Publishers of The Dictionary of the Bible on the success- 
ful completion of this valuable compendium of biblical 
knowledge. Varied and numerous as have been the 
endeavours to illustrate the Antiquities, Biography, Geo- 
graphy, and Natural History of the Holy Scriptures, it 
may safely be averred that so large an amount of learned 
and trustworthy illustration of those several departments 
of knowledge has never before been collected together, 
and certainly never before been presented to the world in 
so compact and so convenient a form. 


ary that, although, to a certain extent, they exhaust 


the subject, the reader who may wish to examine it more | 


thoroughly for himself, will find in the authorities quoted 
by the writers, references to the best sources of informa- 
tion for the solution of his doubts, or the strengthening 
of his convictions. The associated labours of a numer- 


ous bedy of divines eminent for their piety, and of scholars | 


distinguished for their learning (and some of the contri- 
butors combine in their own persons both these qualifica- 
tions) have succeeded in collecting into these three goodly 
octavos a judicious combination of the theological stu- 
dies of past ages with the theological inquiries of our own 


_ NOTES AND QUERIES. (ara s. V. 


While it is a cha- | 
racteristic of the most important articles in this Diction- | 


June 4, "64. 


ro and have thereby produced an Encyclopedia of 
Biblical Learning, to which students of all classes, from 
the skilled theologian to the humblest reader of the 
Bible, may refer with the certainty of finding in it infor- 
mation of which they are in search. 


A Neglected Fact in English History. By Henry Charlies 

Coote, F.S.A. (Bell & Daldy.) 

The “neglected fact,” to which Mr. Coote directs at- 
tention in this able little volume, is, that the German 
influence recognisable in the elements of English nation- 
ality is not derived from the German immigrants of the 
fifth and sixth centuries, but owes its origin to a branch 
of a great Cis-rhenan people, which, in its continental 
seat, strained the nerve of the great dictator before it 
submitted to the genius of the empire; and that of thig 
people, as the true continental branches have been long 
since lost or merged, England is now the sole represen- 
tative. Mr. Coote supports this view with sound argu- 
ment and great learning. 


Greek Testament. 
Queen's Colle 


By Wm 


Syntax and Synonyms of the 
ge, Cam- 


Webster, M.A., late Fellow of 

bridge. (Rivingtons.) 

A scholarly and careful work, in explanation of the 
peculiarities of Hellenistic Greek ; compiled from Winer, 
Donaldson, Rose, and our recent English commentators— 
as Ellicott, Alford, Wordsworth, and Vaughan; and 
forming a most serviceable volume for the theological 
student. 


Maticees to Correspondents. 
The English translation of L’ Abbé Lam 
rt's work is entitled Curious Ubservations on the Manners, —— 
Usages, different Languages, Government, Mythology, Chronol 
Ancient and Modern Geography, Ceremonies, Religion, Mee 
Astronomy, Medicine, Physics, Natural History, Common ‘arts 
Sciences of the several Nations of Asia, Africa, ‘and America. I 
1751, 2 vols. 8vo. 


Canitroan (Cape Town). 


Oxpv Moataurry. Le Neve’s Monumenta Anglicana was issued in the 
lowing order : — 
Inscriptions from \7 00-17 15 5, pub blished in 1717 

a 1650. i718 
168. 1a ” 17 
lew. le 


” 5 
) 


” 71s 
Suppt. 171 


se 1650—1718 
The third volume with the date \718, which our correspondent states he 
has in his library, is unknown to bibliographers. 
The last of the Liturgical Tracts published in The Gangie 
d 23, “ The Canons of the Holy Apostles in Greek, Latin, 
E nglish. , 

Heamentacne will find references to four biographical works on 
Alfieri in Didot's Nouvelle Biographie Généraie. 

Meceres. I" ‘igilius, who s Bishop of Tapsus, in Africa, unquestion- 
ably wrote in Latin. Our C orrespondent will find all the information he 
in Wateriand’s Critical History of the Athanasian Creed.—— 
of wi ung white gloves to judges at maiden 
i mault the other artic les on 6 


N. &Q,” 


wants 
Th wrigin of ~ 
Gssizes 1s noti in our ls 

cu st mm referred i to én the Ge cen kei r to the First Series of“ 
art.” Gloves,’ 

A. A. on the origin and fog 4 use of the word 
Humbug in our First Series. See Gen. Index. Jn The Loves of Here 
and Leander, edit. 1677, are these lines : — 

S . nough, quoth Hero, ay no more; 
/um-bug, quoth he, "twas known of yore." 

J. B. will sind some account of Thomas Bartholinus and John Peoquet 
of Dieppe in ones bt wgraphical dictionary. For a notice of Mic “hel Ly- 
serus and his works, see Nouvelle Biographie Générale, xxxii. 415. 

A. E. L. (of“ .” of May 21, p. 419), is requested to say where 
can forwarc ak tter we have receivedfor him. 


@=* Cases for binding the volumes of “N.& Q." 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


practice 


will find eight articles 


may be had of the 


“Nores awv Quanies” is published at noon on Friday, and is alsa 
issued in Mowruty Parts. The Subscription for Stampen Corts 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half 
yearly Iwowx) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office q 

sapatis at the Strand Post Office, in javour of Wittwam G. Sarre, 32, 
SLL1NGTON Staeer, Staawv, W.C., to whom all Communications FOR 
tus Eprron should be addressed. 

ission abroad. 


“Nores & Qvenies” is regi 





d for tr 











